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Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. —An 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o 
Pas under 14 on December 11, 1915, will be held on NOV M- 
and ad following days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRE- 

erchant Taylors’ School, E. 


Situations Wanted. 
UTHOR of distinction (Poetry, Belles-Lettres, 


Scholastic, Fen pe perpmerctad) free Christmas, seeks 
STAFF ‘APPOIN ENT with PUBLISHER.—Box 2109, Atheneum 
Press, 11, Bream's Ballaings Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





POYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
The Wb AELMAS London.) oe ncipal—Miss E.C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
S TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 30, 
tne The bine y Dog prepares Women Students for the London Degrees 
EN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601. a year, 
Bursaries of not more than 301., tenable for Three Years, 
Will be offered for competition in JUNE, 1916. 
For further particulars apply to THe SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the follow’ 
faculties :—A ante oduding Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, 
DICINE, » LAW, A PPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, 


ning). 
SESSION 1915-16 Sommannons OCTOBER im 8, 1915. 


it-Gradua: 
PROSPECTOSEs, aiving | fall information. 1 may be Seach yerr from 
w. GIBBONS, Registrar 











SB OMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C., 
RE-OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1915. 
Classes in 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CRAFTS. 
SILVERSMITHS’ AND ALLIED CRAFTS. 
BOOK PRODUCTION. 
DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, AND MODEL- 
LING. 

CABINET WORK AND FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
STAINED GLASSWORK. 


Principal—FRED. V. BURRIDGE, R.E. A.R.C.A. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


IDUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gra 
PROSPECTUSES pod so pee a of Anny. CIVIL SERVICE, 
1 UNIVERSITY TO 
Sent (free Parents on abe of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, charge) to SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
Established 1832. 
%, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone —7021 Gerrard. 











Situations Vacant. 


§ f. PA L’S COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

fiuntions are invited for the position of WARDEN of 8T. 
LLEGE (Church of Engiand). affi'iated to the Univer- 
, New South Wales. Salary 700l. per annuum, with 

ates must be sce 9 age in Priests’ Orders. 
in writing, must be sent. before OCTOBER 16, 1915, 
H. SAUMAREZ SMITH, Central Board, Church 


| Westminster, London, 8.W., from’ whom all particulars can 
be ascertain ed. 


RADNORSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
A MASTER or MISTRFSS, with high Cor ang aerate in Mathe- 
is required for the above Secondary School immediately. The 
is temporary, and is vacant through the recent holder having 
an engagement at Nobel’s Munition Works for the period of 
War. Salary 1501. per annum, non-resident.—Applications, with 
pes of textimonials and reierences, to be sent to THE HEAD 








SCHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

Wanted, by the School Board of Glasgow, an weenie reat for 
Technical; Science, and Trades Classes. Must have Educational 
perience, and practical experience in Engineering or other 

Mechanical trade. Initial salar according to qualifications and 
a but not to exceed 300/. per annum.— Applications (which 
be made on the proccss. form), with copies of Cee 

be a to TH LERK TO THE BOARD, School Board 

129, Bath A, Glasgow, not later than MONDAY, 

Gttober 4. "All canvassing, direct or indirect, in person or by letter, 
isetrietiy prohibited, 





LADY: with experience as Boga | to Pub- 
lishers, Shorthand. Typing, Bookk reading, used 
to handling Printing and Binding (Leather and Cloth) orders, and 
control of Office Staff, desires ‘APPOIN MENT in similar papeeity. = 
Box 2106, Athenum Press, 11, Bream’s Butldivas, London, E.C 








Miscellaneous. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE offered to Publishers 
and others by omperseneet J Author and Journalist.—OXON, 3, 
Rudall Crescent, Hampstead, N 





ITERARY ASSISTANCE of every description 

vee Expert. Ladies desiring Literary careers should submit 

their MSS. for advice. No preliminary fees.—CHARLES A. PLATT, 
60, Stapleton Road, 8.W. 





[HE old order of things is quickly passing—no, 
is almost past! We want new men, not necessarily young, with 
pew ideas, to whe or design for DRAWING, the live Monthly 
Magazine devoted to Art as a rational asset. Bay the contents and 
submit articles.—Price 3d. “ga Newsagents, or 47. post free from 
DRAWING, 210, Strand, W.C 





RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 

UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 

story let #8 2 separate flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 

Facing South. Glimpses of sea to t and a View of Downs at 
rear. Nobasement. Back entrance. Good cellars. 

On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with rom oy heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), yt —_ Drawipg-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two pantrtes, and 8cul 

On [eee Floor: Four Bedrooms ‘(six pny three fitted with gas 

ing-room, Bath-room (geyser), an 
ient, in inclusive of all taxes, 1001. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 

Box ng Athenaum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

London, E.C 








Type-Writing, &r. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STCRIES, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 
Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; intermotio’s Arts, London) 
ee, Rag tom ag Shorthand —Miss A. M. CHPOOL, M.A. 
oad, Lewisham, 8.E., formerly CAMBRIDGE TYPE- 
WHITING OFFIGE— Tele: Lee Green 1075. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
ever: aeneriatioe accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
bend Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
eae a ROBOLE LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
mn 








Anthors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds deait with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Printers. 
[HE ATHENEUM PRESS will be pleased to 


submit or ag J for Printing BROCHURES, MONC( onares 
GENEALOGICAL TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVAT 
LIBRA Ries, &e. 

If you pountve s any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 
therewith, consult 





THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Teli grams: Evuorsos, Lonron. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland“ 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837, 

Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


AY oy Bia eo or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen ounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

—_ Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

sts. 

SEC ‘OND Permanent patiet in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advi 

polar a. A Cottage in ‘the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 

Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 
CLE 


(Registered under the Friendly Sesiee Acts and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 


President -WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of ~ among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistan 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.v. 








Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Inetitution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, tor 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
meet ts engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
shots whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, spon poymens of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is en, d in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure Hation. 
of a in the event of their needing aid from the Institution 

IONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
a mt om the Women 20!. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25:., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882,and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole riod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very mapy 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Ho; Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
One Map, in popes and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899 

The princ ye features of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are h Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
the outitation t Aye wat less than ten years precedine lication ; 

(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
papers for at least ten years 

RE LIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not ovly 
to Members = the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may i for by Members of the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief £3 yawarded in accordance 


WILKIE JONES, Secretery 





| with’ the merits and requirements rs nck 
Telephone: Centran 2120 ' 
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FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


SEPTEMBER Issue contains the following 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 
HENRY A. WATT, M.P., and 
T. HYNES, LL.B. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
Dr. E. E. PRATT, Chief of Bureau 
of Commerce at Washington. 


INVESTMENT IN NEW COUNTRIES 
H. TAYLOR SMITH. 


Extracts from the World’s Press relating 
to Investments and the War 


New Issues during the War 


Digests of Companies’ Reports and latest 
Quotations and Dividends 


All Subscribers are 
entitled to free use 
of the EXTENSIVE 
SERVICE OF FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION main- 
tained by this Review. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


1/- net 





A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to 


THE PUBLISHERS 


2, Waterloo Place 
London, S.W. 








ALL ABOUT 
THE WAR 


The Indian Review 
War Book 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND AUTHENTIC 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR, WITH 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, POR- 
TRAITS, CARTOONS, MAPS, AND 
DIAGRAMS. 


INCLUDING 


The ethnic, historical, and im- 
mediate causes of the War; the 
political history of the belli- 
gerents and the neutrals ; sketches 
of the Rulers at War, the leading 
Statesmen and Ministers of the 
Powers; the Army and Navy 
Chiefs, and other famous fighters 
in the front; the moral and eco- 
nomic aspects of the War; prize 
courts; the position of neutrals 
and other international problems ; 
descriptions of the latest engines 
and weapons of warfare on land, 
sea and air; a general account of 
all forms of rescue, relief and 
humanitarian efforts in time of 
War ; and copious other informa- 
tion of the most interesting and 
useful kind compiled from various 
sources, with fullest particulars 
of the magnificent rally of India 
and the Colonies to the British 
Flag, and a narrative of the cam- 
paigns on land and sea. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


Officers of the Indian Civil, 
Military and Medical Services, 
Ministers of Native States, En- 
gineers, Educationists, Journalists, 
Lawyers, Publicists and other 
Specialists. 


Edited by G. A. NATESAN. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIS EXCELLENCY LORD PENTLAND. 
Price 7s., post free. 





G. A. NATESAN & CO., 
Sunkurama, Chetty Street, Madras. 





With the issues of Sept. 25 and 

Oct. 2 THE NEW STATESMAN 

will publish in Two Supplements a 

Monograph by Mrs. Sydney Webb, 
entitled 


English Teachers 
and their 


Professional 
Organisations, 


The results of a prolonged 

investigation into the con- 

stitution and working of 

professional organisation 

among all grades. of 

Teachers of England and 
Wales. 


A consecutive history of 
the Controversies which 
have been perplexing the 
Teaching World for a 
generation back as _ to 
the relative spheres of 
Secondary and Elementary 
Schools, the problem of 
inspection and examination, 
training and certification, 


&e. 


An examination of the 
movement towards Profes- 
sional Self-Government : 
the story of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, its 
problems and its prospects. 


An analysis of the relative 
functions in the Educa- 
tional System (with a fore- 
cast of the future) of 
the Professional Associa- 
tion, the Local Education 
Authority, and the Minister 
for Education. 


The large extra demand for NEW 
STATESMAN SUPPLEMENTS often 
results in Local Agents being “ Sold 
Out” within a few hours of publi- 
cation. Copies of the issues Sept. 25 
and Oct. 2—Sixpence each—should 
in all cases be ordered in advance 
from the Newsagent, or direct 
from the Publisher, 10, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Medieval Italy during a Thousand Years 
(305-1313). By H. B. Cotterill. (Harrap 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE centuries that separate what we 
usually mean by Roman history from 
the dawn of the Italian Renaissance are 
not likely to make a wide appeal to general 
interest. During these thousand years or 
more Italy, and indeed the whole civilized 
world, was in the melting-pot. The old 
order was being destroyed by the bar- 
barian invaders, and it was long before 
the seeds of the new began to bear fruit. 
We cannot expect the records of such an 
age to possess the literary qualities that 
make us turn to the historians of a different 
period for their own sakes. Procopius can 
still be read with pleasure, and the letters 
of Symmachus or Cassiodorus—recollec- 
tions of whose monastic home, that has 
long vanished without a trace, will haunt 
the visitor to Squillace in Calabria to-day 
—carry us directly back to classical Latin 
in spite of their affectation. But we soon 
find ourselves in the dim regions of the 
medizval chroniclers, where Du Cange 
and Muratori reign supreme. 

Yet the era of the barbaric invasions has 
acharm of its own, even for those who 
inake no claim to special knowledge of the 
subject. Alaric and Attila swept over the 
land, leaving little but a trail of ruin behind 
them, though Mr. Cotterill, like most 
modern writers, considers that the de- 
struction they wrought was probably much 
less complete than has been supposed. 
The name of Theodoric will inevitably call 
up Ravenna, the seat of the Exarchate 
and the last remaining bastion of the 
Eastern Empire in Italy, with its won- 
derful churches and mosaics and its Arian 
baptistery. For the very strength of the 
Goths; that enabled them to remain a race 
of conquerors amid a subject population, 
and showed its worst qualities in Theo- 
doric’s brutality towards Symmachus and 





Boéthius, also gave them the power to 
appreciate literature and art as did none 
of the other barbarians. Theodoric and 
still more his daughter Amalasuntha 
initiated something of a literary revival, 
when Virgil was even recited in the Forum. 
The Lombards were very different. They 
could, of course, be brutal. The grim 
story of Rosamunda, who endeavoured 
to rid herself of Helmechis by a poisoned 
cup, once he had murdered her husband 
Alboin at her request, has inspired what is 
perhaps the earliest, and certainly one of 
the most tragic, of existing Italian ballads, 
‘Donna Lombarda.’ It also appears in 
an English form. But the Lombards 
had no influence upon art or literature. 
They soon lost their individuality, and 
became merged in the Northern Italians. 

Mr. Cotterill calls his book ‘ Medizval 
Italy.’ But if we are to make a distinc- 
tion between Roman and Italian history, 
we should say that much of it belongs of 
right to the former. Prof. Villari’s volume, 
which bears the same title in English, 
begins with Charlemagne, who virtually 
put an end to the barbarian invasions. 
And we find it almost as difficult to 
imagine the Middle Ages without the 
Holy Roman Empire as without the 
Papacy. We may mention that the 
book before us contains a good description 
of the coronation of the great Frankish 
Emperor, and also of the old basilica of 
St. Peter’s where it took place. 

However this may be, the story of the 
growth of the power of the Church must 
always stand out as the chief event of the 
period. For this reason, if for no other, 
our author may be justified in starting 
with the reign of Constantine, when 
Christianity became the official religion 
of the Empire, though he throws grave 
doubts upon the orthodoxy of the founder 
of Constantinople. At the present time 
it is interesting to read of the Golden 
Gate, which still exists there and has 
very fine columns; but it has been 
blocked up. There is said to be a Turkish 
tradition that through it one day will 
enter a Christian conqueror. The Church 
rapidly rose to be the chief influence of 
the times, reflecting them in their good 
as in their bad sides. If Gregory the 
Great gave us the Gregorian chant and 
was the prime mover in the conversion 
of these islands, his fanatical hatred of 
classical antiquity is as notorious as his 
refusal to allow religious writings to be 
fettered by the rules of the grammarian 
Donatus. In his letters the monks are 
far more concerned with the cultivation 
of their cabbage gardens than with the 
copying of manuscripts. And this scion 
of the well-known Roman family of the 
Anicii must have stood for much in his 
own day. 

But the great struggle between the 
Papacy and the Empire is of necessity 
the culminating point in the story of the 
Middie Ages. The closing of the gates 
of the church that bears his name in 
Milan by St. Ambrose in the face of the 
Emperor Theodosius, after his cruel 
massacre at Thessalonica, is a notable 
instance of the spiritual powers of the 





Church in the hands of a resolute prelates 
At first, indeed, the Pope’s position wa. 
humble enough, but it rapidly increased 
in power till the abuse of their spiritual 
authority enabled men like Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. successfully to defy 
the Emperor ; while their claim to tem- 
poral power, based upon the so-called 
donation of Constantine, was the principal 
cause for the domination of the peninsula 
by foreign rulers, and remained the greatest 
obstacle to Italian unity even in our 
own day. The struggle proved fatal to 
both parties. Henry of Luxemburg was 
the last of the Holy Roman Emperors 
to receive his title from the Roman people 
as the representative of Augustus, while 
the captivity at Avignon, following upon 
the death of Boniface VIII., opened a 
new chapter in the history of the Papacy. 
The best elements of the Church realized 
that its true sphere lay in other directions. 
The spirit that founded the Order of St. 
Francis was more likely to be successful 
in combating the heresy and schism that 
were everywhere rife than the methods 
of the Dominicans. 

The fascinating story of the Norman 
conquest of the South, and _ the 
efforts of the Romans, especially under 
Arnold of Brescia, to throw off the Papal 
yoke, are too intimately connected with 
the conflict between Popes and Emperors 
not to receive adequate treatment. But 
such is not the case with the great free 
cities of the North. Except for their con- 
nexion with the Emperor’s fiendish ally, 
Ezzelino, we hear little of Florence or 
Venice in the main part of this book. 
Venice looked to the sea and the East 
rather than to the mainland. When 
the Normans endeavoured to establish 
themselves in Dalmatia, thereby con- 
trolling the Adriatic and _ threatening 
her very existence, she allied herself with 
her old enemy, the Eastern Empire, 


against them. Fortunately the death of - 


Robert Guiscard averted the danger 
Otherwise her history is a thing apart. The 
War of Chioggia, that was to decide the 
long rivalry between Venice and Genoa, 
is dismissed in a couple of lines. 

Mr. Cotterill recognizes the impossi- 
bility of adequately dealing with his vast 
period in a short handbook. He there- 
fore gives us historical summaries of the 
main events, and then discusses in separate 
chapters the aspects that seem to him 
most important in® the five parts into 
which he divides his subject. We imagine 
his readers will prefer these chapters. 
The historical summaries grow longer 
as the work proceeds, and the author 
does his best to concentrate his energies 
upon salient features and to enliven them 
with dramatic incidents; but it is almost 
impossible to keep one’s attention fixed 
on the mass of names and facts, and the 
kaleidoscopic changes of times and sur- 
roundings, through which one is hurried. 
Gibbon himself, whom Mr. Cotterill is fond 
of quoting, cannot always keep us from 
nodding, for all his genius. However, 
the style is clear, though it is occasionally 
disfigured by the slovenly use of Italian 
words where English ones could easily 
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have been substituted. The chapters 
on architecture have obviously been a 
labour of love, and are based upon an 
enthusiastic interest in the subject. That 
on the origin of the Italian language and 
literature, on the other hand, strikes one 
as hurried and is disappointing, though 
of course space is limited. Even the 
coins of the period are not neglected, and 
there are a number of historical tables. 
The book is profusely and admirably 
illustrated, the price at which it is pub- 
lished being borne in mind. g, 





Soldiers of the Tsar. 
(Iris, 2s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are few, indeed, in this country 
who know anything of Russia. Even that 
select minority will learn something from 
Mr. Julius West’s book ; and others can 
read it with delight, and will feel when 
they have finished it that they have, 
without any labour, gained an insight 
into the life of that great nation. The 
book is full of good stories, and the author’s 
delightful touch makes one overlook the 
few feeble illustrations which would spoil 
a poorer work. 

Mr. West is a journalist who was in 

Russia for some months during the early 
part of the war. He travelled widely 
and talked with all classes, and what we 
now get is the result of close personal 
observation. He has succeeded in his 
attempt to “ make his readers feel that 
they have been among Russians, among 
normal average Russians, in the crowded 
period of the present war.” The three 
chief towns, Petrograd, Moscow, and 
Warsaw, get each a chapter to themselves, 
and Mr. West describes them, not as the 
guide-book does, but ‘“‘ as they feel to a 
stranger.” 
_ The Russian soldier receives from the 
author a fine character, and (in pleasant 
contrast to what we know of Germans) 
it is seen on what good terms the men are 
with their officers. But if disagreeable 
things turn up, Mr. West makes no attempt 
to hide them; and when he writes of the 
great attempt of the Germans to take 
Warsaw last October, he tells in detail an 
ugly story of the treachery of a Russian 
officer. But this unpleasant incident is 
relieved by the account of the magnificent 
bravery of the Siberians, and the author 
confidently states that the wonderful 
courage of the Siberian soldier in the 
worst moment of disaster is typical of the 
Russian army. 

Mr. West writes that Russia contains 
over two millions of people of pure German 
descent. It is impossible for any one to 
give accurate figures, as no two people 
can agree what is “* pure German descent,” 
nor how long a German in Russia remains 
a German. Two millions, if they were 
scattered, would, of course, be lost in the 
mighty population of Russia. But the 
figure does not matter when we know 
that “ the Russian Germans threw in their 
lot at the outbreak of hostilities with the 
country of their adoption, and have shown 
no signs of wavering.” 


By Julius West. 


‘ 





Some of the tales indicate what the 
poorer people in Russia think of the 
English. Their idea of us is not always 
flattering ; but then they know as little 
of us as we know of them. All travellers 
have noticed that their habit of crossing 
themselves in the street at every ikon 
and every church and chapel becomes 
mechanical ; but the author remarks that 
the street trader will make the sign of the 
cross with one hand while he is tendering 
his customer the wrong change with the 
other. 

It is stated that Germany has invested 
63,000,000/7. in Russian railways, and 
holds another 30,000,000/. of municipal 
stock, and the present temper of the 
people suggests that, even if investments 
are not lost, the Germans will not get 
back the business which they had in the 
days before the war, when the commercial 
travellers who visited the lands of the 
Tsar were nearly all of Teutonic race. 

In the course of his travels Mr. West 
visited that part of the country where the 
great struggle between Russia and Germany 
is now going on, and when in the district 
of the Beresina, where Napoleon’s army 
was finally smashed by the Russians, he 
indulges in this prophecy:—* One realizes,”’ 
he writes, ‘as one crosses these swamps, 
these vast uncultivated spaces, that 
Russia cannot ever be invaded from the 
west, save by nomads—and their day is 
gone. The terrible monotony of the 
unchanging landscape would take the 
heart out of any invading army.” 

How little we in this country see of the 
results of war will be felt by those who 
read Mr. West’s remarks on the number of 
troop trains, and trains packed with 
wounded, that he met whenever he was 
on a railway ; and those who want to 
know how great has been the effect of 
the abolition of the sale of liquor should 
turn to his pages and digest his wonderful 
figures. 

In a few notes on Russian literature, 
which will interest our readers, the author 
says that he is not sure of the date of the 
first English translation of a Russian 
novel, but he quotes this sentence from 
The Atheneum of April 25th, 1846: ‘ Of 
Russian literature the merest glimmering, 
a few faint rays, have as yet reached this 
country.” After sixty-nine years our 
words still contain much truth. 











A Defence of Aristocracy. By Anthony M. 

Ludovici. (Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 
In these dolorous days, when we are all 
engrossed with urgent facts, it is very 
refreshing to turn to a book of theory like 
that before us. But as the author has 
educated himself by a study of Nietzsche, 
concerning whom he has written two 
books, we are not surprised to find him 
somewhat truculent and overbearing. 
Nevertheless, in his criticism of the evils 
of commercialism and democracy we are 
frequently struck with his fine and bold 
utterances. As regards his style, it is a 


curious combination of German clumsiness 
with rough-and-tumble sentences which 





remind us strongly of Carlyle ; yet this is 
a man of whom the author speaks in terms 
which we will not reproduce. But on the 
effect of the Church in damaging the idea 
of an aristocratic control of the masses, 
he says :— 

“A factor which has largely contributed to 
the downfall of the European aristocracies 
has been the relegation of the care of the 
people’s character to a body distinct from, 
and often hostile to, the actual governors.” 


The abolition of sharp distinctions between 
man and man, so that in the interests of 
the Church all men, whether aristocrats 
or plebeians, might be regarded as a mere 
mass—this, he contends, has robbed the 
rulers of that active “ tutorship ” of the 
people which binds together the people 
and their rulers. Ministering to the 
people for a purpose that lay beyond races 
and nations, the Church has undermined 
that jealous love of race which we find 
so constructive a force in the early Greeks, 
and has divorced the aristocracy from 
that noble duty of caring for the hearts 
of the people. 

All this may be true, but, when Mr. 
Ludovici proceeds to attack the English 
aristocracy for having failed in this duty, 
he evidently knows nothing of the great 
numbers of English lords and squires 
who not only live on their estates and 
spend their lives in administering these 
estates with intelligence and generosity, 
but also still command the respect and the 
affection of those committed to their care. 
In contrast to this wholesome state of 
things he perceives clearly that the igno- 
rant plutocratic solution of social evils 
impresses neither the masses nor anybody 
else, as may be seen from the fact that 
‘now, when philanthropic and charitable 
undertakings cost more money than they 
ever did, Socialism, class hatred, and 
ingratitude are most rampant and most 
bitter.” 

We find all through the book argu- 
ments which apply truly to monarchy, 
and how any governing aristocracy is 
compatible with the ideal ruler such as 
Napoleon, who is, in fact, Nietzsche's 
Superman, is hard to understand. The 
author boldly asserts that the doctrines 
of Machiavelli are not only the true and 
right ones for the dominant class, but are 
also irreconcilable with the “ intra-herd ” 
morality of the common citizen, and he 
adds :— 

‘There are hundreds and thousands of focls 
including Macaulay, with motives far purer 
than Jesuits and Huguenots, and with minds 
a million times more confused than that of 
Frederick the Great, who declare that this 1s 
wrong, and that political and private morality 
may and can be reconciled without danger. 

“The gentleman, whose virtues of sin- 
cerity and steadfastness are as rigid to him 
as iron girders, can afford, tor his country § 
good, to tinker with ruse, craft, deception, 
dissimulation, without any fear of upsetting 
his private morals.” 


In spite of all this, he says it is impossible 
for a gentleman, in the true sense, to be 
false, and denies absolutely that his ideal 
ruler, Charles I., could be such. He never 
spends a word on defending Charles’ 
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abandonment of his two great servants, 
Laud and Strafford, to the howling wolves ; 
but he has the audacity to quote Straf- 
ford’s noble letter, relinquishing his life 
for the King’s advantage, as a justification 
of Charles’s conduct. 

But Charles, argues our author, was 
handsome, he was artistic, he had the 
traditions of a great ancestry; therefore 
he could not be false, and therefore his 
personal government for ten days was a 
golden age in England. Especially the 
interests of the poor, their rights, their 
amusements, were protected against the 
Puritans, whose victory spoilt everything. 

Ugliness is to our author a perfect and 
sufficient cause why a man can never be 
noble. Look, he says, at Luther, Cromwell, 
and Socrates ! How could such men be gen- 
tlemen ? Yet Socrates was most certainly 
a spiritual foe to democracy, and we sup- 
pose that it is on account of his ugliness 
that our author ignores absolutely the 
great work in which he appears as the 
main speaker—we mean ‘ The Republic’ 
of Plato. For here many of the principles 
advocated regarding the breeding and 
educating of the governing class agree 
substantially with Mr. Ludovici’s doc- 
trines. But this is not the only gap in 
his historical knovledge. He has to 
concede that some admixture of blood is 
necessary to keep up the vigour of a race 
or of a family, and he thinks that it was 
fortunate for the English that the races 
which affected them—Danes, Normans, 
Saxons—were all of the same level, from 
which he excludes the Celts. He ought to 
have known that, besides the strong Celtic 
elements in Britain, the Anglo-Irish cross 
has been the most successful in producing 
remarkable men in every branch of life. 
He might even have extended his re- 
searches still further into the aristocracy 
of the Celtic clan. He would then have 
found, to his delight, not only that the 
chief allowed himself that sexual liberty 
which the horrid Puritans have tabooed 
in England, but also that, though primo- 
geniture was the rule, the tribe had the 
right to choose a Tanist or successor, if the 
first-born proved feeble, from the whole 
family—brothers, younger sons, and even 
bastards of the chief. For, though a 
bastard’s son had no claims, a bastard son 
tanked as high as those the Church had 
sanctioned. So it was with the offspring 
of Charles II. and Louis XIV., at least 
socially. But the difficulty now seems to 
be that, in addition to the Puritanical 
objections to bastards, our aristocracy 
have so few children that there is 
usually not much choice. Crossing with a 
foreign breed might be of service, and this 
may possibly have been one of the reasons 
why Alexander the Great intermarried his 
nobles with Persian princesses. Our 
author is quite wrong in confusing 
these great ladies with the vulgar Greek 
lotion of a barbarian. They came of a 
dominant class with high traditions for 
many generations, and if he will read 
Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis’ carefully, he will 
see that Cyrus and the young nobles of 

8 court were gentlemen in his sense, 
Which the old Greeks hardly ever were. 
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Whatever we may think of this part of | 
the author’s book, we cannot but agree | 


with him that the House of Lords should 
have induced the Crown to strengthen 
their ranks during the last twenty years 
by promoting more men of breeding and 
intellect likely to help in winning the 
confidence of the masses. They would 
thus have been better fitted to with- 
stand the recent attack. For a great 
respect and affection for the old stock 
still remains, not only in Ireland and 
Scotland, but also in England, and it 
is from this class that have come the 
majority of the civil servants who are the 
mainstay and the glory of the Empire. 

We have said enough to persuade our 
readers that, in spite of its many para- 
doxes, and perhaps errors, Mr. Ludovici’s 
volume is stimulating and entertaining, 
and well worth careful perusal. 








Fifty Years’ Public Work in Didsbury: 
the Evolution of a Village from 1,500 to 
15,000 People. By Fletcher Moss. (The 
Author, the Old Parsonage, Didsbury, 
5s.) 

Tu1s book is described on the title - page 
as ** Published by the Author from his 
Home where he has dwelt for more than 
50 years,’ and when we add that the 
author in question has given the world 
an admirable series of ‘ Pilgrimages to Old 
Homes,’ we have said enough for the 
reader who knows a good thing. This 
book, like the ‘ Pilgrimages,’ is pleasantly 
devoid of trade advertisements, for Mr. 
Moss has won his way to a hearing without 
the usual commercial aids. His latest, 
but we hope not his last, book reminds 
us of Froude’s essay ‘On the Uses of a 
Landed Gentry.’ That much-abused class 
has its virtues and energies, which, just 
because they do not fall within the range 
of copious advertisement, fail to impress 
the public. The word “local” for the 
huge centralized wen of London carries a 
stigma. The eager and ever- restless 
world-improver does not understand local 
pride ; his aim is to meddle in as many 
places as possible, and he would not see 
the quiet force of the Shunammite’s 
answer to Elisha. When the grateful 
prophet asked her, “‘ What is to be done 
for thee ? Wouldest thou be spoken for 
to the king, or to the captain of the host ?”’ 
she answered, * I dwell among mine own 
people.” 

There is nothing sensational in such 
public work as Mr. Moss’s. Yet he has 
done much for Didsbury because he is 
an honest man with no axe to grind, 
a good fighter, and a man of character. 
As much could be said of many persons 
whom we have no desire to meet, so it 
must be added that Mr. Moss is evidently 
a delightful companion, with a keen zest 
for country humours, and a detestation 
of snobbery. 

The twenty years’ fight for a Free 
Library was ended when Mr. Moss, with 
admirable tact, interested Mr. Carnegie, 
and the account of their meeting in London 





is one of many pleasing things in the book. 
That “lively and costly body, the Local 
Board of Health,” had to reckon with 
Mr. Moss when it changed place-names, 
closed footpaths, and did other things 
agreeable to builders. He refused to 
support the interests of the butter trade, 
which were hardly those of the man who 
eats butter; and he did not hold the liberal 
views of *‘ refreshments ”’ at the public cost 
common among Councillors. He tells of 
meeting a postman who had a letter for 
him :— 

“He fumbled some time without finding 
it, but said he was sure there was one, a big 
one, from the Town Hall with Alderman Moss 
printed on the envelope. I replied, ‘ Oh, keep 
it, 1 don’t want it,’ and went on; but he said, 
‘Oh, we know, we know: cigars at a bob 
apiece, and champagne a guinea a bottle.’” 

Mr. Moss has seen great changes in Dids- 
bury, which has grown enormously, but he 
does not agree with all the elaborations 
and cautions of modern civilization. 
Advanced science insisted on a cemented 
floor for a cow-shed, with the result that a 
cow fell down, broke her thigh, and had 
to be killed. The old well of the parish 
was sniffed at, but it produced longer-lived 
persons than modern town water. What 
did the church charwoman, “a _ prolific 
woman with a continual thirst,” say ? 

‘**Look at the children they rear nowa- 
days on tea and slop. Where’s their boanes 
and teeth? They’n gotten none worth 
havin’, they wanten glasses to see wi’, an’ 


they go bald in no time: they’re hafe 
rotten. Now oursens are little throggles 


as wick as a wisket 0’ wick snigs, fatter till 
theirsens though they’se fed on nobbut 
buttermilk and taters, an’ thinks well o’ 
gettin’ bacon, or a fish on Sundays.” 

The conditions of life are, indeed, much 
more luxurious than they were, and this 
applies to the favoured classes as well as 
the poorer. We hesitate to raise the cry 
of decadence (which has been common 
for centuries), but we share the surprise of 
Mr. Moss that the lads of his district do 
not play Rugby football, because “it is 
too rough forthem.” ‘Non his juventus ” : 
not these, we may think, the fathers of the 
race which has to keep this country to the 
fore in the rough-and-tumble of the world. 

Mr. Moss reaehed his seventieth birth- 
day in 1913, and employed no doctor 
from 1863 to 1914. We expect him to 
live for many years yet, as is the tradition 
of the family, and carry out by his tact 
and persistency hiS scheme for leaving 
his property for public use. He has faced 
ghosts, embittered opponents in public 
life, and Mr. Carnegie, and he will always 
be much more effective than the famous 
Squire Shallow, whose pursuits he envisages 
for his “* dotage.”” No Falstaff will convey 
1,000/. out of Mr. Moss. 

The illustrations of the book are of the 
quality the author has taught us to expect, 
those of animals being particularly happy. 
We note specially the front door of the 
Spread Eagle Hotel, rescued from the 
wreckers, and set up at the old Parsonage ; 
‘ Betty and her Dozen Porkers,’ who were 
“very good in life and in death”; and the 
startled gander taken in 1893, when the 
snapshot was a new thing in photography. 
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FICTION. 


The Cail of the Cumberlands. 

Buck. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 
THIS is a capital story with an idea, and 
an unusual American setting. The idea 
is the effect of education on a young 
Kentuckian, Samson South—a charming 
character, direct and convincing. By 
heredity and early environment Samson 
is dedicated to a family feud, and the 
shooting of his enemies is a mere matter 
of course to him. Education, travel, and 
contact with men and cultivated people 
bring Samson to reject the crude belief 
that justice can only be achieved by 
barbarous methods. His life is changed, 
and the difference is the cause of change 
in others, not only those of his immediate 
family and enemies, but also in a much 
wider sphere. The American point of 
view is well brought out in the assumption 
—unexpressed though it is—that the 
effective modern weapon is_ industrial 
competition. We conceive of Samson in 
later life as striving with his hereditary 
enemies with a cheque-book in place of 
his rifle. It is, however, only fair to say 
that unscrupulous financial operations are 
among the many things which receive Sam- 
son’s hearty condemnation. Incidentally, 
we get also a pleasing love-story. 


By C. N. 


The Thing We Have Prayed For. By 

Arabella Kenealy. (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 
Some admirable studies in child-life, 
remarkable for humour, pathos, and in- 
sight, give Miss Kenealy’s novel a value 
above that which a just critic would attach 
to a clever but glaring satire on gilded 
youth and the worship of titles. 

Her principal grown-up characters are 
the granddaughters of a provincial draper 
by his two sons, whose wives are, each in 
her own way, striking examples of the 
power of women in the formation of cha- 
racter. One wife is a snob whose social 
ambition obliges her husband to overwork 
himself, and whose deficiency in womanly 
charm lends great attraction to for- 
bidden fruit. Her daughter succeeds in 
entering the sphere of duchesses, but 
speculates unsuccessfully with her maidenly 
honour. In contrast to this unlucky girl 
is her first cousin, whose parents are a har- 
monious and reasonable couple, and whose 
heart is not subordinated to a mania for 
the latest fashion in dress and a passion 
for the deference accorded to rank. 

Miss Kenealy is a witty writer, and 
draws outrageous people amusingly—more- 
over she shows humour in her infliction of 
punishment ; but, we repeat, it is for her 
children—subsidiary characters—that her 
book particularly deserves to be read. 


The Perpetual Choice. By Constance 
Cotterell. (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 
A REMARKABLE gift for psychological 
observation is displayed to great advantage 
in this novel about an ambitious girl, 
exceptional in beauty, force, and nobility, 
who finds the ways of love peculiarly 
perplexing. She is a budding novelist 
who sets up housekeeping with a girl com- 





poser of music, and finds herself condemned 
to come in contact with squalor and want, 
and, it may be added, the brazen egoism 
of hercompanion. Her erotic stepsister’s 
lies alienate her from one of her lovers, 
and we commend the author for not 
making a tainted joy out of the death of 
this morbid person. The drawing of the 
girl partners is very clever; the female 
characters in the novel are, indeed, ad- 
mirable creations ; the men are relatively 
inferior. Miss Cotterell’s vision of life is 
not apocalyptic—far from it; but she has 
earnest and unbiased eyes for reality. 
From the death-bed of a worldly woman, 
for instance, she receives intimations of 
the hypocrisy, shallowness, and pitiful 
smallness of survivors disciplined by 
civilization, and these intimations become 
veritable pictures, which awaken a subtle 
pleasure in the beholder. Needless to 
say she has a keen sense of humour, and 
we may remark that she has conventional 
geniality sufficient for the provision of a 
radiant future for her heroine 


The Eternal Whisper. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 
Mr. Inax has taken the case of a woman 
married to a man who wanted her to 
spend her existence in ministering to his 
desires. That she should require something 
more of life was to her credit, and in 
view of the conventions which surround 
the married woman, the reviewer cannot 
blame her for leaving an uncongenial 
husband. Her efforts at self-realization 
did not, however, lead to her own happi- 
ness or anyone else’s, and after a friendship 
with an artist that yielded more pain 
than pleasure, she determines to return to 
her husband. Her failure appears to have 
been attributable to that lack of faith in 
her friend which made her conceal the 
fact of her marriage. The author gives 
no reason for secreey—which unhappily 
does not make it any the less probable. 

The novel is quite readable, but cannot 
be regarded as a fulfilment of the promise 
which we saw in a former work from 
the same hand. 


By Charles Inge. 


Michael O'Halloran. By Gene Stratton- 
Porter. (John Murray, 6s.) 
AMERICAN cities are doubtless regions of 
marvel ; yet some of the features attri- 
buted to them in this story tax to the 
uttermost our powers of belief. Nurses 
who correct some trifling breach of dis- 
cipline by battering in the infant offender’s 
skull; children who refuse to breakfast 
except on ices and cake; society women 
who teach their sons that to do no work 
is the hall-mark of a gentleman; errand- 
boys who maintain adopted invalid sisters, 
and incidentally teach all the adult charac- 
ters to walk in the way wherein they 
should go—these things seem rather the 
products of an exuberant imagination 
than of a rigid attention to fact. The 
author’s popularity is, we think, largely 
due to her success in a very different 
department of fantasy, and when dealing 
with the glories of the swamp flora or the 
mysteries of bird-music, she shows an un- 
diminished power in that better direction. 





The Little Iliad. By Maurice Hewlett, 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. Hewtetr’s Iliad differs from the 
poem of that name ascribed to Homer 
in several essential particulars, but chiefly 
perhaps in this, that we feel little interest 
in any of the characters. Helen bears 
quaint resemblance to Amelia Sedley, 
Menelaos is a leering old satyr, Priam 
a fatuous bore, Hector an irritating faddist, 
and Paris a mere walking gentleman. 
Neither a Hecuba nor an Andromache 
appears on the stage, the heroine being thus 
provided with two additional lovers; but 
her relations with the whole family 
remain, on the whole, respectable ; for 
even the climax, though to our thinking 
unpleasant, cannot be called immoral, 
The author’s presentation of the drama 
lacks none of his usual wayward charm 
and distinction of language. 


The Insulted and Injured: a Novel in 
Four Paris, and an Epilogue. By 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. From the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Writine to a friend in May, 1860, with 
reference to a novel on which he was 
engaged, Dostoevsky said, ‘“‘I feel that 
there is poetry in it, and I know that on 
it depends my whole literary career.” The 
novel in question, now translated as ‘ The 
Insulted and Injured ’"—perhaps * Despised 
and Rejected ’ comes nearer the spirit of 
the original—has not merely poetry in 
its composition, but also a power of 
recalling the very smells of Petrograd 
which brings the city home to one in 
spite of the many years which have 
passed since Dostoevsky wrote. The chia- 
racters, as in all his books, are sufferers. 
But in ‘ The Insulted and Injured ’ poverty 
is not the only cause of their misery ; here 
he shows many points of resemblance 
to Dickens, and this is especially true of 
the child Nelly, who is virtually a female 
Smike. The self-sacrifice of the principal 
character, whose whole endeavour is to 
make Natasha happy, even at the cost of 
his own happiness; the extraordinarily 
complete picture of this girl, and the 
brilliantly contrasted characters of her 
parents, are but a few of the points which 
compel our admiration. 

Technically this novel ranks high among 
Dostoevsky’s works. In spite of the all 
but interminable conversations there is 
nothing superfluous, and the sections fit 
together to make the action continuous 
throughout with but one considerable 
interruption. ‘The Insulted and Injured’ 
has not the overwhelming moments of 
‘Crime and Punishment,’ but it is a work 
for the translation of which we are indeed 
grateful. 

Mrs. Garnett’s version is admirable ; if 
anything, it is almost too literally exact. 
“You black French poker!” “ You 
nettle-seed!” ‘‘ You foreign mask! 
indicate the difficulty ; we hesitate to give 
an opinion whether the translator by 
attempting to preserve the peculiar savour 
of the original may not be producing a0 
impression of mere eccentricity. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—_o—. 
THEOLOGY. 


Durkheim (Emile), Toe ELEMENTARY FORMS OF 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE: a Study in Religious 
Sociology, translated from the French by 
Joseph Ward Swain, 15/ net. Allen & Unwin 

The writer’s purpose is to show the social 
character and importance of primitive religion. 


Felce (Walter), Toe War oF FREEDOM AND THE 
UNITY OF CHRISTENDON, 2 /6 net. 
Francis Griffiths 
A volume of sermons, most of which were 
delivered at St. Mark’s, Easton, Bristol. 


Hodgkin (Henry T.), THe WAy oF THE Goop 
PHYSICIAN, 1 / net. 
United Council for Missionary Education 
A book on medical missions abroad, suitable 
for use in ‘‘ study circles.”’ 


Walters (E. W.), THe Sous oF THE BRAVE, 

6d. net. Kelly 

A collection of short sketches on sacred 
subjects. 


POETRY. 


Gray, PoEMS PUBLISHED IN 1768, edited by 
Arthur F. Bell, 3 /6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This edition includes an _ Introduction, 
notes to the text, and the additional poems ‘ Ode 
for Music’ and ‘ A Long Story.’ 


Long (Walter), THe Wortp’s War, AND OTHER 
Poems, 2/6 net. Headley Bros. 
A collection of nine pieces, which include 
‘Armageddon,’ ‘The Village Green,’,and ‘ The 
Spirit of the River.’ 


Sabin (Arthur K.), Taz DEATH or Icarus, 2s. 6d. 
net. Temple Sheen Press 
A new edition, hand-printed by the author 

at his private press. 


Walker (A. Stodart), Verses oF CONSOLATION, 
AND OTHER LINES WRITTEN IN WAR TIME, 
1/6 net. Glasgow, MacLehose 

A collection of verses, some of which are re- 
published from The Saturday Review, The Graphic, 
and Chambers’s Journal. 


With the Colours, Psalms and Hymns for Soldiers 
in the Field, 1d. 
Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable 
An enlarged edition with Supplement of 
this booklet prepared for Presbyterian troops. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliographical Society of America, PAPERS, 
Vol. VIII., 1914, Nos. 3-4, 8/ net. 
Cambridge Univ. Press for Univ. of Chicago Press 
Contains ‘Luther S. Livingston: a _ Bio- 
graphical Sketch,’ by Mr. George Parker Winship ; 
a ‘ Bibliography of the Separate Publications of 
Luther S. Livingston,’ a review, and some notes. 


List of References on Prison Labour, compiled 
under the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer, 
10 cents. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
An annotated bibliography issued by the 
Library of Congress. 


Margoliouth (G.), CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW 
AND SAMARITAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH 
Museum: Part III., Sections VIII., IX. 
(37 /S net), Plates (8 / net). British Museum 

This part deals with miscellaneous manu- 
scripts and charters. 


Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, or Books printed in 
the Gaelic of Scotland from the Year 1567 to 
the Year 1914, with Bibliographical and Bio- 
graphical Notes by the Rey. Donald Maclean, 
15 / net. Edinburgh, John Grant 

An annotated bibliography, arranged alpha- 
betically according to names of authors. 


Westminster: Report OF THE PuBLIC LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1914-15. 
Includes statistical tables, lists of donors, 
and a statement of expenditure and income. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Besant (Annie), Tur BAsIs oF Moratiry, 6d. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
Mrs. Besant considers the subject under the 
headings ‘ Revelation,’ ‘Intuition,’ ‘ Utility,’ 
‘ Evolution,’ and ‘ Mysticism.’ 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Bamff Charters, A.D. 1232-1703, with Introduction, 
Biographical Summary, and Notes, edited by 
Sir James H. Ramsay, 15s. net. Milford 

Records of social and domestic life in Scot- 
land. 

Cushing (Max Pearson), BARON p’HoOLBACH, a 
Study of Eighteenth-Century Radicalism in 
France. New York, Columbia University 

A study of Holbach as the centre of the anti- 
theistic movement in France. 

Dalton (Sir Cornelius Neale), THe LIFE oF THOMAS 
Pitt, 15s. net. Cambridge University Press 

A life cf the grandfather of the Earl of 

Chatham, and owner of the famous Pitt diamond. 

The author considers that “the accumulative 

contemporary evidence now available affords 

good grounds for a revision of some depreciatory 
estimates.”” 

Fleming (Wallace B.), THe History oF TyRE; 
“Colombia University Oriental Studies,” 6 /6 
net. Milford 

A history of the city from its origin to the 
present day, including an account of the colonies, 
commerce, religion, and coins of the Tyrians. 

Hulme (Edward Maslin), THe RENAISSANCE, THE 
PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, AND THE CATHOLIC 
REFORMATION IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 10s.net. 

Allen & Unwin 
This study is illustrated with maps, and an 

Appendix and Index are supplied. 

Index Nominum, being an Index of Christian 
Names and Surnames mentioned in Walter 
Rye’s Norfolk Families, compiled by Charles 
Nowell, 10 / net. Norwich 

This Index contains approximately 26,000 
references. It is issued to subscribers only, and 
the edition is limited to 150 copies. 

Muir (Sir William), THE CALIPHATE, ITs RIsE, 
DECLINE, AND FALL, from Original Sources, 
a New and Revised Edition by T. H. Weir, 10 /6 
net. Edinburgh, John Grant 

This edition follows the system of trans- 

literation adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society, 

and embodies the researches of various European 
scholars. 

Smith (Vincent A.), THE OXFORD STUDENT'S 
History oF InpiA, 2/6 net. Milford 

A fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Baden-Powell (Sir Robert), INDIAN MEMORIES, 
12 /6 net. Jenkins 
These recollections are mainly culled from 
letters and diaries addressed to the author's 
mother, and illustrated with sketches which 
accompanied them. 
Humphreys (Rachel), TRAVELS East oF SUEZ, 
7/6 net. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
A description of travels in India, Ceylon, and 
Burma. 


Le Blond (Mrs. Aubrey), Mrs. Main, TRUE TALES 
OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, 
YounG AND OLD, 1/ net. Nelson 

A cheap edition. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Benson (Adolph Burnett), THE OL_p Norse ELE- 
MENT IN SWEDISH ROMANTICISM, 4/6 net. 
Milford for Columbia University Press 
The writer’s purpose is to show that interest 
in Scandinavian antiquity was not confined to 
members of the Gothic school, and that a great 
number of Swedish writers of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century were influenced by the 
Norse Saga. 
Cohen (Helen Louise), THE BALLADE, 7 /6 net. 
Milford 
A study of the ballade ‘‘ from its origins in 
Romance lands, through its careers in France 
and England up to the present day.” 


Palmer (John), Rupyarp KirpPiine, “ Writers of 
the Day,’ 1/ net. Nisbet 
A study of Mr. Kipling as story-teller and 
poet. 
Post (Chandler Rathfon), MrEpI£vAL SPANISH 
ALLEGORY, 10/6 net. 
Milford for Harvard University Press 
In the first part of his book Prof. Post 
describes the nature of medieval Spanish allegory, 
and in the second part traces its evolution from 
the Latin literature of the peninsula and _ its 
development to the early sixteenth century. 


Roessler (Erwin W.), THE SOLILOQUY IN GERMAN 
Drama, 4 /6 net. 
Milford for Columbia University Press 
A study of the origin, development, and dis- 
appearance of the soliloquy as a convention in 
German drama. 





WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Archer (William), THz THIRTEEN Days, Juty 23— 
AvGustT 4, 1914, a Chronicle and Interpretation, 
3/6 net. Milford 

A history of European diplomacy covering 
the period from Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia to 

Britain’s declaration of war on Germany. It is 

based on the correspondence published by the 

various Governments concerned. 

Barton (E. C.), Hixts To V.A.D. MEMBERS IN 
Hospirats, 6d. net. 

The Nursing Times ; Macmillan 
Hints for volunteer nurses in military 
hospitals by the Matron of the Chelsea Infirmary 

Begbie (Harold), ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS: A 
REPLY TO ARTHUR MACHEN, 1 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
An answer to Mr. Machen’s explanation of 
the story of the angels at Mons, 

Belgium and Germany, 6d. Nelson 

A collection of official documents, and 
facsimiles of letters and proclamations, describing 

Belgium’s position in the war. The book is illus- 

trated from photographs. 

Caine (Hall), THE DRAMA OF THREE HUNDRED 
AND SIxTy-FIvE Days, Scenes in the Great 
War, 1/ net. Heinemann 

These sketches are reprinted with some 
additions from The Daily Telegraph. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium: Belgian 
Section, REPORT COVERING THE PERIOD OF 
ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS FROM THE INCEPTION 
To JUNE 30TH, 1915; Northern France Sec- 
tion, REPORT COVERING THE PERIOD OF 
THREE MONTHS TO JUNE 30TH; 1915. 

3, London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

Two reports describing the provisioning, 

financial relief, and care of the destitute of the 

population in that part of Belgium and France 
which is occupied by the German army. 

Red Days (The), being the Diary of a Prussian 
Officer in France and Belgium during the 
Autumn and Early Winter of 1914, as com- 
municated by H. de Vere Stacpoole, 1 / net. 

Pearson 
A diary describing a Prussian officer’s 
impressions and feelings. 

Soldiers’ Stories of the War, edited by Walter 
Wood, 6/ net. Chapman & Hall 

Stories of the front told by soldiers. The 
book is illustrated by Mr. A. C. Michael. 

Souza (Count Charles de) and Macfall (Major 
Haldane), GERMANY IN DEFEAT, a Strategic 
History of ‘he War, First Phase, 6/ net. 

Kegan Paul 

The writers emphasize the point that ‘ Ger- 

many was defeated at the Marne....and that 

the vast operations now pending are but the 
perfecting of an achievement.” 

Wister (Owen), THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY, 
2/ net. Macmillan 

The writer visited Germany in May and 

June, 1914, and records his admiration for the 

country and people. He then describes how his 

feelings haye changed during the, war. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Byington (Cyrus), A DicTIONARY OF THE CHOCTAW 
LANGUAGE, edited by John R. Swanton and 
Henry S. Halbert. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
The compiler of this dictionary was a mis- 

sionary among the Choctaw Indians from 1819 

till his death in 1868. The editors have revised 

his work, and added an English-Choctaw Index. 


McLaren (J.), A Concise KAFFIR-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, 3/6 Longmans 
This is intended as a companion to the 
author’s ‘Grammar of the Kaffir Language.’ 
Select Early English Poems, edited by Prof. I. 
Gollancz: II. THE PARLEMENT OF THE THRE 
AGEs, an Alliterative Poem on the Nine Worthies 
and the Heroes of Romance, 2s. 6d. net. 
Milford 
The poem is furnished with a Preface, notes, 
Glossary, and Appendix. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Horsley (Sir Victor) and Sturge (Mary D.), ALCOHOL 
AND THE Human Bopy, an Introduction to 
the Study of the Subject, and a Contribution 
to National Health, 1/ net. Macmillan 

A fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 

Maternity, Letters from Working Women collected 

by the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 2 /6 oo 

e 
This book contains letters from ‘‘ married 
women of the working class, all of whom are, or 
have been, officials of the Women’s Co-operative 

Guild.” A Preface is contributed by Mr. Herbert 

Samuel. 
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FICTION. 


Ashworth (Marion), A SENTIMENTAL PILGRIM, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A tale of a sentimental American woman who 
brings her daughters to Europe to be educated, 
leaving behind a _ kind-hearted ‘‘ popper” to 
forward cheques. 
Chamisso (Adelbert), PeTreR S°cHLEMIHL, THE 
SHADOWLEss Man, “Sesame Library,” 1/ net. | 
Allen & Unwin 
A cheap edition, with an Introduction by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
Cullum (Ridgwell), THE WAy OF THE STRONG, 
2 / net. Chapman & Hall 
A new edition. 
France (Anatole), CRAINQUEBILLE, PuUTOIS, RIQUET, 
AND OTHER PROFITABLE TALES, a Translation 


by Winifred Stephens, 6 / Lane 

Part of the English edition of Anatole 

France’s works supervised by Mr. Frederic 
Chapman. 


Hewlett (Maurice), THe LiTrLe ILIAD, 6/ 
Heinemann 
See p. 190. 


Hocking (Silas K.), A WomAN’s Love, 2/ net. © 
Cassell 
A new edition. 

Marchmont (A. W.), A MomENt’s ERROR; OR, 

THE MysTERY OF MORTIMORE STRANGE, 7d. net. 
Methuen 
A cheap edition. 

Parker (Gilbert), THE MONEY MASTER, being the 
Curious History of Jean Jacques Barbille, his 
Labours, his Loves, and his Ladies, 6 / 

Hutchinson 
This tale of a French Canadian originally 
appeared in serial form in Nash’s Magazine. 

Roberts (Theodore Goodridge), LovE oN SMOKY 
RIver, 1/ net. Long 

A cheap edition. 
Stratton-Porter (Gene), MicHAEL O'HALLORAN, 6 / 
John Murray 
See p. 190, 


Thurston (E. Temple), 
RIcHARD FURLONG, 6/ 
This volume incorporates the trilogy ‘ The 
Antagonists,’ ‘Richard Furlong,’ and ‘ The 
Achievement,’ published in 1912, 1913, and 1914 
respectively. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF 
Chapman & Hall 


THE 


Ecclesiastical Review, SEPTEMBER, 15/ per 
annum. Washbourne 
The contents include ‘ Anti-Catholic 


Prejudice—Ancient and Modern,’ by the Rev. 

John E. Graham; ‘ The Music of the Bible,’ by 

Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood; and‘ The Arms of 

Benedict XV., an Introduction to the Study of 

Papal Armorials,’ by Mr. Pierre de Chaignon la 
e. 


Expositor, SEPTEMBER, 1 / net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This number opens with an article by Prof. 
G. G. Findlay, entitled ‘ The Spirit'and the Bride.’ 
Other items are ‘The Prophets and War,’ by 
Prof. G. A. Cooke, and ‘ Eschatology in the 
Apostolic Age,’ by Prof. H. R. Mackintosh. 


Forum, SEPTEMBER, 25 cents. 
Mitchell Kennerley 
The contents include ‘The Philosophy of 
Trouting,’ by Mr. John Miitter ; and ‘ With Walt 
Whitman in Camden,’ by Mr. Horace Traubel. 


Geographical Journal, SEPTEMBER, 2 / 
Royal Geographical Society 
The papers in this issue are ‘ The History of 
the Gradual Development of the Groundwork 
of Geographical Science,’ by Sir Clements R. 
Markham ; ‘ Exploration in the Northern Japan- 
ese Alps,’ by the Rev. Walter Weston; ‘ The 
Ituri River, Forest, and Pygmies,’ by Mr. Cuth- 
bert Christy; and ‘The Macclesfield District,’ 
by Miss Lilian Baker. 


Indian Review, Juty, 8 annas. 
Madras, G. A. Natesan 
‘The Devastation of Belgium,’ by Mr. Yakub 
Hasan; ‘The English Drama,’ by Prof. Mark 
Hunter; and ‘Is Germany Decadent ?’ by Mr. 
I. I. Brants, are items in this number. 
Irish Book Lover, SEPTEMBER, 2 /6 per annum. 
Salmond 
This number contains an account of ‘ Great 
Irish Book Collectors.—II. Rev. Dr. Neligan’ ; 
‘Printing in Boyle,’ by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix; and 
other items. 
Librarian and Book World, SepreMBeER, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Includes an article by Mr. Wilfrid S. Robert- 
shaw entitled ‘The Classified or the Dictionary 
Catalogue ? A Summary.’ 





Scottish Geographical Magazine, SEPTEMBER, 1 /6 
Stanford 
‘The Economic Geography of Japan,’ by 
Prof. K. Oseki; ‘The Australasian Antarctic 
Expedition, 1911-14: Summary of Results,’ by 
Sir Douglas Mawson; and ‘The Tweed Valley 
and its Relations to the Clyde and Solway,’ by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, are among the contents. 


United Empire, SepTeMBER, 1 / net. Pitman 

Features of this number are ‘ War and Law,’ 
by Mr. D. H. Moutray Read; ‘The English 
Peasant and the War,’ by Mr. Arthur Pott; and 
‘As Others See Us,’ a translation of an article 
in Il Secolo. 


GENERAL. 
Jinarajadasa (C.) How Wer REMEMBER OUR 
Past Lives, AND OTHER Essays ON REIN- 


CARNATION. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
The other essays are ‘ The Vision of the Spirit,’ 
‘The Law of Renunciation,’ and ‘The Hidden 
Work of Nature.’ 


Leaves from a Wayfarer’s Notebook, by Auraecl, 
1/ net. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
Notes dealing with the spiritual life, ‘ the 
social body,” ‘the higher health,’ and similar 
subjects. 


Lynch (Arthur), IRELAND: Vira Hour, 10 /6 net. 

Stanley Paul 

A study of modern Ireland, including chap- 

ters on ‘ Priests in Politics,’ ‘ Industrial Develop- 
ment,’ ‘ Education,’ &c. 


Newman (Philip H.), ANcreENT SEA GALLEYS, 
with Remarks on the Method of Propulsion of 
the Greek Trireme. 

Royal Society of Literature 
A paper reprinted from Vol. XXXIII. of 
the Transactions of the Society. 


Sandwich (Earl of), My EXPERIENCES IN 
SPIRITUAL HEALING, 2 / net. Humphrey 
The author describes cases in which he has 
relieved pain and suffering, and in many instances 
gives the names and addresses of his patients. 
Smith (Grafton Elliot), Tae MIGRATIONS OF EARLY 
CULTURE, 3/6 net. Longmans 
‘““A study of the significance of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the practice of mummifi- 
cation as evidence of the migrations of peoples 
and the spread of certain customs and beliefs.” 


SCIENCE. 


Cinematograph Book, edited by Bernard E. Jones, 

2/6 net. Cassell 

A practical handbook showing how to manage 

a cinematograph camera, develope and print 
the films, and use the projector. 


Joly (J.), THE BrrTH-TIME OF THE WoRLD, AND 
OTHER SCIENTIFIC Essays, 10 /6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
A _ collection of twelve essays which include 
‘The Bright Colours of Alpine Fowers,’ ‘ Other 
Minds than Ours ?’ ‘Skating,’ and‘ A Speculation 
as to a Pre-Material Universe.’ 
Lankester (Sir Ray), Diversions oF A NATURALIST, 
6 Methuen 
A selection from articles published in The 
Daily Telegraph under the title ‘ Science from an 
Easy Chair.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Barton (George A.), SUMERIAN BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENTS FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DYNASTY OF AGADE. 
Philadelphia, University Museum 
Contains 64 plates illustrating 132 tablets 
or fragments, some of which are translated. 
Patten (Leonard), THE WerssEX OF ‘THOMAS 
Harpy, O.M., six postcards. 
38, Hallswelle Road, Golder’s Green, N. W. 
Pen-and-ink drawings of the scenes associated 
with Mr. Hardy’s novels. 


FOREIGN. 


Childers (Erskine), L’ SN1GME DES SaBLES, Traduc- 

tion de Jeanne Véron, 1/ net. Nelson 

A translation of ‘The Riddle of the Sands,’ 
which was originally published in 1903. 


International Review, Vol. I. No. 1, 6d. 
Zurich, Art Institut Orell Fiissli 
The object of this review is to ‘* combat 
lying,’ record acts of chivalry in war, and ‘“ pre- 
pare ourselves for peace on the lines of national 
economy.” 


Welschinger (Henri), LA Miss1oN DU PRINCE DE 
BtLtow A Rome (DEcEMBRE, 1914—Mat, 1915), 
60 c. Paris, Bloud & Gay 


A new volume in the series ‘‘ Pages actuelles. 





SIR JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON. 


WE regret to hear of the death of our old 
and valued contributor Sir John Knox 
Laughton, at the advanced age of 85. Sir 
John had an almost unique knowledge of 
naval affairs—not merely theoretical, but 
practical. He served in the Baltic during 
the Crimean War and in China in 1856-9, 
and was mathematical and naval instructor 
at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
from 1866 to 1873, and President of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 1882-4. He 
was the author of several works, including 
‘Physical Geography in relation to the 
Winds and Currents’ (1870), ‘ Studies jp 
Naval History’ (1887), ‘Nelson and _ his 
Companions in Arms ’ (1896), and ‘ Sea Fights 
and Adventures’ (1901). He edited in 
1894 ‘The State Papers relating to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada’ (the first 
publication of the Navy Records Society, 
of which he was Secretary from 1893 to 1912); 
also ‘The Letters and Papers of Lord 
Nelson’ (1886), ‘Memoirs relating to Lord 
Torrington’ (1889), and ‘The Barham 
Papers’ (1907-10). His work also com- 
prised many contributions to The Edinburgh 
Review and the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

Sir John had a fine vigorous style, though 
words were mainly valuable to him as 
vehicles for facts. In the lucid exposition of 
cause and effect he could stand comparison 
with any writer on the Navy, even if Rear- 
Admiral Mahan imported more colour into 
his narrative, and carried theories further 
than seemed good to Laughton’s cautious 
intellect. He was untiring in his researches 
at the Record Office and in family muniment- 
rooms, and thus succeeded in reconstructing 
more than one period of history when the 
fate of the Empire hung upon the skill and 
nerve of our sailors. His account of the 
Armada, for example, has far more authen- 
ticity about it than the stories of Froude and 
Motley, who were always on the look out 
for anecdote, and seldom stopped to weigh 
probabilities. Lord Barham, too, who had 
previously been but aminor figure in William 
Wilberforce’s pious circle, was revealed to 
us through Laughton as a First Lord of 
extraordinary sagacity at a supreme crisis. 
His ‘Studies in Naval History’ prove 
him to have mastered all the authorities 
on @ continuously progressive science. 

Landsmen complained that history began 
and ended for Sir John with naval affairs, 
and the complaint was in a measure just. 
He showed some prejudice to his dealings 
with statesmen, and judged them chiefly 
as they upheld or neglected the Fleet. His 
article on the sailor-king William IV. in the 
‘Dictionary ‘of National Biography’ tells 
us much about the sailor, and but little 
about the king, whose worries during the 
passage of the Reform Bill clearly did not 
interest Sir John. But these defects are so 
obvious in his strong and truthful writings 
that they hardly constitute a blemish, and 
perhaps he was not so far wrong after all 
in taking the Navy as the one touchstone 
of political efficiency. 

For The Atheneum he reviewed books on 
naval subjects of every nature and period ; 
and one of his last contributions was the 
admirably written obituary of Rear-Admiral 
Mahan, published over his signature in our 
issue for December 5th, 1914. Sir John 
may, in fact, be called the Professor of Eng- 
lish Naval Achievement and Activities, and, 
in a similar sense, the tutor of naval his- 
torians such as Rear-Admiral Mahan and 
others, who profited by his wide research and 
instructive lectures upon subjects which 
before his day had received far less than 
the attention they merited in this country. 
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A MEREDITH STANZA. 
44, Elm Bank Mansions, Barnes, S.W. 
Sept. 5, 1915, 

Sm SripNEyY CoLvn, in his recent address 
on ‘ Concentration and Suggestion in Poetry,’ 
delivered before the English Association, 
has naturally much to say of Meredith as an 
example of his theme. He quotes, among 
others, a passage that has puzzled doubtless 
every reader who encounters it for the first 
time—I mean the penultimate stanza of 
‘Seed Time.’ Here it is, as Sir Sidney 
Colvin gives it in the recently published 
edition of his lecture :— 

Master the blood, nor read by chills, 

Earth admonishes: Hast thou ploughed, 

Sown, reaped, harvested grain for the mills, 

Thou hast the light over shadow of cloud. 

Steadily eyeing, before that wail, 

Animal-infant, thy mind began, 

Momently nearer me: should sight fail, 

Plod in the track of the husbandman. 

I should like to know what authority there 
is for the comma after “ wail.’’ ‘Fhere is no 
stop at all in ‘A Reading of Earth’ (where 
the poem first appeared), none in the collected 
edition of 1896, none in the two-volume 
edition (now familiar as the pocket edition), 
and none in the volume of ‘Selected 
Poems’ compiled in 1897 under Meredith’s 
own direction. The comma first appears, 
I believe, in the Memorial ‘Edition, the 
issue of which was begun in the year 
of Meredith’s death. Who inserted it? 
It necessitates a change of reading. With 
the comma, ‘“‘ animal-infant’’ must be 
taken as a noun vocative, an abrupt term 
of address applied toman. Sir Sidney Colvin 
expressly says that “‘ Nature rebukes her 
offspring as an animal-infant,’ and Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, in his note to the poem, 
says much the same. Reading the line 
without the comma, as it appears in the 
older editions, I have always understood 
“animal-infant,” not as a noun vocative 
applied to man, but as an adjective qualify- 
ing “wail.” It is precisely because man 
is not an “‘ animal-infant ’’ that he is rebuked 
for his ‘‘ animal-infant wail,’ a wail that 
is ‘“ animal-infant ’’ because it is unworthy 
of a man full of capability and god-like 
reason. The point is, perhaps, not very 
important, but I think my reading is slightly 
preferable, and I shall be sorry to abandon it, 
asI must if that new comma stands. I should 
teally like to know whether Meredith himself 
made or authorized this alteration in a text 
that had satisfied him for so many years, 
in spite of several opportunities of amend- 
ing it. GEORGE SAMPSON. 








SHAKESPEARE’S LEGAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 

It may be taken for granted that Shake- 
speare was early accustomed to the use of 
law terms. His birthplace was a very 
litigious town, as may be gathered from the 
number of cases carried from Stratford to 
the High Courts of Justice in proportion to 
other towns of its size. His fellow-towns- 
men were a litigious people, probably because 
the interest of money was then high, and 
the rate of legal fees low. His father lived 
and moved in an atmosphere affected by 
law terms, not only as plaintiff, defendant, 
juror, witness, but as through having been 
for one whole year at least a Justice of 
the Peace by right of his office of Bailiff. 
There is no doubt that much of the conversa- 
tion in homes and market-places turned on 
contemporary “cases,” as associated with 
historical precedents, which each one could 
contribute as a memory of his “ time in the 
Chair.”’ 

_As I have shown in one paper,* there were 





* *Shakespeare’s Aunts and the Snitterfield Property,’ 
Atheneum, July 24, 1909. 





more legal transfers of property among 
Shakespeare’s immediate relatives, more 
entries in the “‘ Feet of Fines”’ in his family, 
than in any other family of Warwickshire, and, 
however “little Latin ’’ Shakespeare knew, 
he was the scholar of the family. No doubt 
the poet’s heart ached over the troubles of 
his hot-tempered and unlucky uncle Henry, 
who ran his head against the brick wall of 
law.* The first time that law really touched 
Shakespeare in his own interests was when 
his father mortgaged his mother’s property of 
Asbies. It was a law quibble which changed 
the current of Shakespeare’s early life, and 
he was involved in vain efforts to reverse 
this during twenty years. Before he had 
realized that his father had altogether lost 
Asbies, his own prospective inheritance, 
Shakespeare had married, and had learnt 
many things concerning the ecclesiastical 
law of marriage. He found that, being 
a minor, he could not be married without 
his father’s consent or without a licence’; 
he learnt the importance of the bond “to 
save the bishop harmless” in case either 
party had formed any pre-contract with 
any other person; the need, not only 
of bondsmen, but also of substantial bonds- 
men. His own father not being financially 
“ substantial’ at the time, he found that 
Richard Hathaway’s executors had sufficient 
trust in him and his father to risk standing 
sureties for the bond. Incidentally young 
Shakespeare also learnt that even bishops’ 
clerks could make mistakes in the matter 
of names, but never in the matter of fees. 
Much wild guesswork has been woven into 
the story of the marriage by writers who 
will: write about customs they do not under- 
stand. The only authority who may be 
fully trusted in the matter is Mr. J. W. Gray 
in his ‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage.’ Neither 
the future poet nor his father was then in a 
position to make a marriage settlement. 
The hurry probably arose through Richard 
Hathaway’s death in September, 1582, 
and the very slender provision made by 
him for his daughter. 

In regard to all the so-called “‘ traditions ”’ 
of deer-stealing and whipping, horse-holding, 
ete., it is somewhat significant that the 
first two real notices of Shakespeare in 
London are in association with lawsuits. 
The first time we know that his name was 
written and spoken in London was in the 
case brought by his parents “ and William 
their son ”’ against his cousin John Lambert, 
that he should pay 20]. more for the possession 
of Asbies in 1589. He was presumably 
in London at the time, and probably present 
at the hearing. 

It is through the first independent 
lawsuit of his that we know that on May 22nd, 
1592, he was in Cheapside, London, in the 
parish of St. Mary Arches, and that there 
and then John Clayton acknowledged in 
writing that “‘ he owed a debt of 7/. to the 
said William Shakespeare; and the Wednes- 
day after the Quindene of Easter he acknow- 
ledged this before witnesses.’’ We know 
this from the account of the case in Coram 
Rege Roll, Easter, 42 Eliz. (1600) f. 293. 
For John Clayton, who had promised to repay 
this whenever he was required, had been 
frequently asked for it and had refused. So 
after eight years Shakespeare’s patience was 
exhausted ; he took his debtor to law. The 
time to imparl had passed; the debtor had 
been summoned, but did not appear, nor 
did he send any attorney. Judgment was 
given in Shakespeare’s favour, with 20s. 
for costs and expenses of the suit. And it 
is a vital point in his biography, this fact 
that in the spring of 1592 he was in a position 
to be a creditor for the amount of 7]. His 





* *Henry Shakespeare’s Death,’ Atheneum, May 21, 1910. 





life in London is generally reckoned from the 
autumn of that year, when poor, grumbling, 
dying Greene poured out his wrath on this 
wonderful man of many parts, who had 
already begun to show his power as a “ Jo- 
hannes Factotum.’” He was writing ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ too, and by the followine 
spring had found a patron, and gone through 
the legal formalities of having his book 
licensed. In the following year he im- 
proved upon this work, and took out another 
licence for another book. 

In 1595 we know that he was living in 
Bishopsgate, by far the most interesting 
item ever discovered about his London 
residences. For it has not been noted that 
it was in a residence the relative size of 
which may be estimated in the assessment, 
which was more than that of either of the 
Burbages, proprietors of the Theatre. So it 
may reasonably be supposed that he had his 
family with him in London then. He did 
not pay his later assessments. Paternal ex- 
perience had made him keep on the safe 
side of law. The Lay Subsidy, Bishopsgate, 
1598, 146/369, notes that he had not paid. 
But there is a mysterious marginal note, 
“* Affid.” As Prof, Hales shows in The 
Atheneum, March 26, 1904, he had an answer 
ready. He had removed, and had paid on the 
other side of the water. For it is a remark- 
able fact that no law claim save this was ever 
brought against him, and the poet never lost 
a lawsuit which he had brought against 
any one. 

The application for coat-armour for his 
father may be classed as a legal transaction, 
though only heraldic. The draft is dated 
Oct. 20th, 1596. It has been frequently 
discussed, not always according to know- 
ledge. But the grant was completed, the 
fees paid, and the arms were used. Early 
in 1597 he purchased the largest house in 
Stratford for his wife’s residence. Halliwell- 
Phillipps notes that there were two fines on 
New Place, and suggests some flaw in the 
earlier transaction. So there was, but it 
was a flaw of such a very special character 
that it is remarkable that no one has noted 
it. The agreement was made with Mr. 
William Underhill, and the first fine was 
levied at Easter, 1597. He, however, died 
July 7th following, and his eldest son Fulke 
succeeded (still a minor), and also died soon. 
After his death it was found, and clearly 
proved, that this Fulke had poisoned his 
father. As the murderer had died, no 
prosecution ensued, but there would be 
certainly some legal discussion as to whether 
the murderer’s goods should not revert t9 
the Crown. His minority probably prevented 
the Crown’s claims from being successful. 
Shakespeare, with his usual caution in regard 
to law, only waited until the second son 
Hercules attained his majority, and doubly 
secured his premises from future dangers 
by a new fine in 1602, when the title-deeds 
were finally transferred to him. Running 
contemporary with this was the Chancery 
case, which, we must believe, the poet agreed 
to pursue in the name of his father and 
mother, against John Lambert (who had 
not paid his 20/.) for the restoration of the 
property itself, which seems after all to have 
been settled by private arrangement. (See 
my ‘Shakespeare and Asbies,’ Athenwum, 
March 14, 1914.) The return of the quan- 
tities of corn and malt made in February, 
1598, shows that Shakespeare had already 
entered into possession of New Place, and 
stocked it with a liberal, though not ex- 
cessive supply of corn. The Vicar held 
six quarters, the schoolmaster eleven, Shake- 
speare held ten, among “the townsmen, 
Chapple Street Ward.” 

Before this date the poet had been looking 
about for land to purchase. Abraham 
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Sturley wrote to Richard Quiney on Jan. 24th’ 
1597/8 :— 

“It seemeth by your father that our countri- 

man Mr. Shakspere, is willing to disburse some 
money upon some od yarde land or other att 
Shotterie or near about us; he thinketh it a very 
fitt patterne to move him to deale in the matter 
of our tithes. Bi the instructions u can give him 
theareof, and bi the frends he can make therefore, 
we thinke it a faire marke for him to shoote att, 
and not impossible to hitt. It obtained would 
advance him in deed, and would do us much 
good.” 
Then the worthy Alderman dropped into 
Latin, as the more expressive language. 
This was one time of difficulty after the 
fires, and Richard Quiney on Oct. 25th, 1598, 
wrote to the poet, asking him for the loan of 
30]. on good security. Adrian Quiney, writing 
to his son Richard shortly afterwards, said 
how hard it was to find money to borrow, 
and referred to his son’s bargain with Shake- 
speare. Abraham Sturley again wrote to 
Richard Quincey on November 4th, 1598, about 
the expenses of the corporation petitions 
which he was now prosecuting in London, 
and hoped “that our countriman Mr. W. 
Shakespere would procure Us  monei.” 
This all shows that Shakespeare was kindly, 
and willing to help his fellow-townsmen, 
that he was able to do so from his worldly 
success in London, and that he would 
understand all the risks he ran before he 
lent the money. If money was lent, it 
must have been repaid without a lawsuit. 

In 1599 the grant of arms to John 
Shakespeare was confirmed, and further 
fees certainly paid. In that year also 
Shakespeare took shares in the Globe 
Theatre, under the Burbages, thereby in- 
volving himself in the cost, the trouble, 
and the anxieties of the lawsuits with Giles 
Alleyn—a legal training inthemselves. (Se2 
my ‘Transplantation of the Burbages’ 
Theatre, Atheneum, October 6, 1909.) 
In Trinity Term, 1600, he brought his case 
against John Clayton for the debt of 7]. and 
won it (f. 293, Coram Rege Rolls). We 
hardly realize how near William Shakespeare 
stood to the perils of the law when, at the 
time of the so-called Essex conspiracy, 
attention was turned to the players who had 
performed, at the Earl’s request, the tragedy 
of «Richard IT.’ Augustine Phillipps, the 
manager of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, 
was summoned before the Council, but, after 
the sacrifice of the chief victims, prudence 
made clemency prevail (1601). At the end of 
that year John Shakesp2are died, apparently 
leaving no will, as he had nothing to leave. 
His eldest son would have little business 
then to do. A life-rent in the Herley Street 
house had evidently been settled on Mrs. 
Mary Shakespeare, and her son was appa- 
rently supplying the ready money for her 
family. s 

Eight months afterwards he made the 
purchase to which Abraham Sturley referred, 
and bought his “odd yard land” in old 
Stratford. On May Ist, 1602, he received 
from William and John Combe 107 acres of 
arable land for 320/., a very large sum for 
the time. The Combes were known to 
drive hard bargains, but the poet evidently 
desired the land. The seisin was delivered 
for his use to his brother Gilbert at the time, 
but the fine was not levied until Trinity 
Term, 1610, on ‘“‘ 107 acres of land,’’ and 
“20 acres of pasture”’ extra, which would 
seem to have been the cause of extra pay- 
ment and a new fine. On September 28th, 
1602, Shakespeare purchased from Walter 
Getley a cottage and small garden at the 
lower end of Chapel Lane, “ parcell of the 
Manor of Rowington,” for which small 
property the poet became “ Homager”’ of 
the Manor Court of Rowington. (See my 
article in Atheneum, June 5, 1915, p. 508.) 





On May 17th, 1603, James I. appointed 
him and his fellows his Royal Company of 
Players. This can hardly be taken as an 
entirely free gift. Some fees would have 
to be paid, and various conditions would be 
imposed. 

In July, 1604, William Shakespeare sued 
Philip Rogers for the balance of a debt for 
malt, and for a small loan of money. This 
case has been dwelt on scornfully by ths 
Baconians, as they suppose it to have been 
derogatory to the poet. But they have 
taken no trouble to prove that it was really 
the poet who sued. Quite probably it was 
not. There was another William Shake- 
speare at the time, who had been born at 
Rowington in 1564, whose trade was the 
selling of malt and the lending of small 
sums of money. A bundle of his bills, 
which I saw in Warwick Castle Library iv 
1898, extended to 1626, beyond the poet’s 
life. The attorney who conducted the case 
was not Thomas Greene, the poet’s cousia 
and lawyer, but William Tetherton. 

Shakespeare’s greatest purchase, on July 
24th, 1605, was a share of the tithes of 
Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and 
Welcombe from Ralph Huband, and he paid 
440/. for the unexpired term of 31 years. The 
lengthy draft of the indenture is preserved 
among the Stratford Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, II. 2; also a bond of obligation in 
8001. by Ralph Huband to William Shake- 
— should he fail to perform all con- 

itions. But Shakespeare found a good deal 
more trouble and expense and risk than he 
had anticipated, and before long he was 
led into litigation. There was a clause in 
the lease to the effect that, if the annual 
reserved rent of 27/. 13s. 4d. were left unpaid, 
or any portion of it, the vendors had the right 
of re-entry into possession. Shakespeare 
was said to have held “a moitie,’” but in 
this case the moiety was considerably less 
than a half. There were about 40 sharers in 
the whole, many of whom either forgot or 
refused to pay their share of the rent. Afraid 
of losing all, Richard Lane, Thomas Greene, 
William Shakespeare, and others had paid 
more than their share of the rent. But at 
last they made a complaint before the Lord 
Chancellor against the defaulting share- 
holders in 1612 (Mise. Doc., X. 9). Sub- 
pcenas were sent to Lord Carew and others, 
an answer was filed, and we can only infer 
the result of that suit. The vendors did not 
re-enter. 

Very full details are preserved in Stratford 
of a suit brought by William Shakespeare 
against John Addenbroke for a debt in- 
curred during 1608-9, with the names 
of the jury, the witnesses, and the bailiff 
(See Misc. Doc., V. 115, &c.). Judgment 
was given for Shakespeare, but Addenbroke 
had fled the town, and his surety Hornebie 
was arrested in his place. The sum was 
only 6/., and expenses lJ, 4s. Much censure 
has been cast or Shakespeare for the severity 
of his action. But such censors should 
study further the cases of the time between 
creditor and debtor. We know not what 
provocation the creditor had had, and we 
are not quite sure that the creditor was 
William Shakespeare of New Place. There 
were so many others of the name. It is true 
that the attorney employed was Thomas 
Greene. But the William of Rowington 
employed the same man in his 1615 Chancery 
suit against his brother. 

On February 3rd, 1611/12, Shakespeare’s 
brother Gilbert had been buried, and the 
poet would have to see to his Stratford 
business himself after that. The latest 
purchase he made was a dwelling-houso 
in London near the Blackfriars Theatre, 
with a shop below, and an enclosed plot of 
ground at the back, known as Ireland Yard. 





He agreed to pay Henry Walker 140]. for 
it, though Walker had only paid 100/. in 
1604, when he bought it from Matthew 
Bacon. Doubtless the larger sum was agreed 
to because of the buyer’s intention of leaving 
601. of the purchase-money on a mortgage, 
the deed of which was executed next day, 
March 11th, 1612/13. It is possible that he 
had meant to use this place as a London 
residence when in town ;* but it is more 
probable that it was designed to keep some 
one else out who might have been prejudicial 
to the theatre. He was thus free to choose 
his own tenant, and he let it on lease to 
John Robinson. Prof. Wallace in 1905 
found an interlinear inclusion of Shake- 
speare’s name in a suit brought in 1615, by 
the various purchasers of the Blackfriars 
property, against Matthew Bacon, for not 
handing over their title-deeds to them. 
The mortgage on Shakespeare’s portion 
of the property was not redeemed during 
his life, but on February 10th, 1617/18, it 
was settled by the trustees on behalf of his 
daughter Susanna Hall. 

It is probable that Shakespeare was 
actively concerned in the suit brought by 
his elder daughter against John Lane for 
defamation of character, for which the 
offender was excommunicated in the Worces- 
ter Consistory Court, July 27th, 1613. (John 
Lane was one of the tithe-holders who did 
not pay their share of rent.) From 1614 til 
the end of his life Shakespeare’s mind was 
greatly exercised by William Combe’s pro- 
posed enclosures at Welcombe. This might 
be supposed to be injurious to the tithe- 
holders. A list was drawn up on Septem- 
ber 5th, 1614, of the “‘ ancient freeholders ” 
in the fields of Old Stratford and Welcombe. 
Mr. Shakespeare is credited with “ four yard 
land, no common.” In October, 1614,an agree- 
ment was entered into by William Repling- 
ham (acting on behalf of William, Combe) and 
William Shakespeare, by which the latter 
and Thomas Greene were guaranteed against 
any loss they might incur by the enelosures 
(Wheler Collection). Thomas Greene in 
his Diary makes many references to his 
cousin Shakespeare and his opinions about 
the affair (Misc. Doc., XIII. 27-29). He 
gives even Shakespeare’s indirect conversation 
about the contest, winding up with the 
statement that he thought that “‘ nothing 
would be done.” In this belief he died, but 
William Combe had another fight for his 
own way, which was at last denied him 
absolutely by the Privy Council. (See my 
‘ Shakespeare and the Welcombe Enclosures, 
Atheneum, September 27, 1613.) 

The very last of Shakespeare’s legal 
concerns was his will. This is too well 
known to be here discussed, except, perhaps, 
in relation to remarks made about the treat- 
ment of his wife. Though there could have 
been in his case no special marriage settle- 
ment, the custom of the time guaranteed 
her a third part of all her husband’s property. 
She could not write, she was not young, she 
was evidently delicate, and it seems to have 
been through kind consideration that she 
was not made executrix when she had & 
daughter and a son-in-law so well able to 
perform the duties. The interlinear be- 
quest of the second best bed was _ pro- 
bably made at her own request, if she 
desired the familiar old friend rather than 
the grand new bed in the guest-chamber. | 

A great many traits of Shakespeares 
character may be inferred from his var! 
relations to law, and these were so numerous 
as to account for his knowledge and free 
use of law terms. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





* Just at that time King James was doing everything he 
could to prevent country property-holders from coming t0 
settle in London. (See Privy Council Registers) 
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Literary Gossip. 


From University College, London, we 
have the announcement of two public 
introductory lectures—by Prof. A. F. 
Pollard on ‘The War and the British 
Realms ’ (Monday, October 4th, 5.30 P.m.), 
and by Prof. L. W. Lyde on ‘ Racial 
Frontiers in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe ’ (Monday, October 11th, 3 P.M.) ; 
also ten public lectures by Prof. Pollard, 
commencing October 14th, at 5.30 P.m., 
on ‘The Progress of the War.’ The 
lectures named are free to the public, but 
application must be made (accompanied by 
stamped envelope) for tickets to the Secre- 
tary, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

We have also received the prospectuses 
of special courses in History and Phonetics 
at University College during the coming 
term. 


THE Lonpon County CovunciL is con- 
tinuing its praiseworthy activity towards 
the artistic development of British indus- 
tries ; its Central School of Arts and Crafts 
in Southampton Row, the new prospectus 
of which has just been forwarded to us, 
gives evidence of special facilities to 
trade workers for “ wider practice than 
can be usually obtained in the ordinary 
routine of a workshop. It offers to em- 
ployers opportunity for technical and 
artistic experiment.’”” We trust that the 
opportunities thus offered will be seized 
by both the classes concerned; both 
initiative and experiment in these lines 
deserve encouragement, not only from 
the authorities, but also from all those 
who should profit from them. We may 
mention as a parallel to this effort of the 
London County Council the admirable 
work instituted of late in Egypt by Lord 
Kitchener; the result there has been 
the discovery of much unsuspected native 
talent, from which not only the workers, 
but also the community as a whole, are 
likely to derive great benefit. 


Mr. Epmvunp GossE has been engaged 
for several years on the ‘ Life of Swinburne,’ 
of which the first draft was completed 
some time since. The publication of the 
book is only delayed by the distractions of 
war, for, in spite of statements to the 
contrary, Mr. Gosse has been able to use 
all the real material on which a biography 
can be based. 


Twentieth-Century Russia and Anglo- 
Russian Review is the title of a new 
monthly review-magazine, of which the 
first number will appear next week. Its 
objects are to pave the way to a better 
understanding and knowledge of Russia 
and her peoples, and to stimulate com- 
mercial and literary intercourse between 
this country and our great ally. The 
price of the review will be ls. and it 
will be published by Messrs. John Bale, 
Sons & Danielsson, 83-91, Great Titch- 
field Street, W. 


Mr. G. TownsenpD WARNER, Master 
of the Modern Side in Harrow School, 





has taken the campaigns and strategy of 
Napoleon for the text of a new book 
which Messrs. Blackie will have ready 
in a few days, entitled ‘How Wars 
were Won: a Short Study of Napoleon’s 
Times.’ Something will have been done 
if the author succeeds in teaching the 
general reader to grasp the main principles 
of warfare, and to form some intelligent 
conclusions of his own from the news of 
the day. The text is illustrated with 
maps and diagrams in colour and pen and 
ink. 

Mr. WatTER Rye, of Lammas, Norfolk, 
has in the press a new work entitled 
‘Chaucer : a Norfolk Man,’ which he will 
publish by subscription at 7s. 6d., the 
edition being limited to 150 copies. More 
than thirty years ago Mr. Rye held the 
belief that Geoffrey Chaucer was born or 
bred at Lynn, and his continuous re- 
searches have strengthened his view. 
From the mass of material which he has 
accumulated he brings forward evidences 
in support of his contention, and gives 
numerous particulars regarding the Chaucer 
family and the many London and East 
Anglian people who were associated with 
it. He also includes an extensive Chaucer 
pedigree. 


Mr. Greorce AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN, 
the author of ‘ Home,’ has written a new 
novel called ‘Through Stained Glass,’ 
which Messrs. George Allen & Unwin will 
publish this month. It is the story of a 
brilliant father with a richly coloured 
past, and he filters through himself— 
‘stained glass,” he says—the light of 
his own experiences for the benefit of his 
unsophisticated son. 


THE complete poetical works of the late 
Lionel Johnson will be published by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews in October. It is thirteen 
years since Lionel Johnson died, five 
years before the death of that other 
fine flower of Catholicism of this age— 
Francis Thompson. Filled with the Celtic 
spirit which makes for higher things, he 
was a keen student of the poetry of the 
Greeks, as one would expect from the 
pupil and friend of Walter Pater. 


A NEW volume of poems, ‘ Rivers to the 
Sea,’ by Sara Teasdale, will be published 
during this month by the Macmillan Co. of 
New York and London. Most of the poems 
have appeared in the leading magazines, 
and have been translated into German by 
Rudolf Rieder. They will be published 
in Munich at the close of the war. 


A new novel by F. Anstey entitled 
‘In Brief Authority’ will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on the 
23rd inst. It relates the strange ad- 
ventures in fairyland of the Wibberley- 
Stimpsons, a family living in a highly 
select locality within half-an-hour’s rail- 
way journey from London. Owing to a 
mistake, Mr. and Mrs. Wibberley-Stimpson 
are crowned joint sovereigns of the fairy 
land, but their reign, as the title implies, 
is not a long one, and the difficulties and 
embarrassments they meet with, and the 


' causes which lead to their ultimate down- 





fall, are fully described in the course of 
the story. 


Chambers’s Journal for October will 
include ‘French Prisoners of War,’ by 
the Rev. John Vaughan; ‘ Napoleon 
Learning English’; ‘ New Words in War,’ 
by Mr. Hedley V. Storey ; and ‘ Freits 
and Fears,’ by the Rev. Lauchlan MacLean 
Watt. 


M. Ernest FLAMMARION has just pub- 
lished four new “ war books ’”’: ‘ Proses 
de Guerre,” by M. Jean Richepin, the 
Academician ; ‘ Contre les Barbares,’ by 
M. Paul Margueritte, known already as 
author, with M. Victor Margueritte, of 
‘Le Désastre,’ one of the best accounts 
in fiction of the war of 1870; 
‘Pendant la Guerre,’ a novel by M. 
Francois de Ninon; and ‘Femmes et 
Gosses Heéroiques,’ a collection of true 
stories and episodes, by M. Paul d’Ivoi. 

It will be interesting for those who have 
studied the war literature produced in 
this country within the last twelve months 
to compare the work of our own writers 
with that of our allied littérateurs, and 
these four instances, evidently dealing 
with ‘“ actualités,” should form an ad- 
mirable basis for such a comparison. 


WE noticed briefly last week the death 
of Dr. Charles Annandale. Our readers 
may be glad of the following further 
particulars, for which we are indebted 


to “‘ H. H.” :— 

“Charles Annandale’s vocation as a 
lexicographer came to him almost by acci- 
dent. Born in 1843 at Laurencekirk, in the 
‘Howe o’ the Mearns,’ Kincardineshire, 
he had the good fortune to profit by the 
parish-school system of education before it 
was superseded. It was at the parish school 
that he received a careful grounding in the 
classics, and when he entered Aberdeen 
University his aptitude for classical scholar- 
ship soon became conspicuous. At the 
end of his Arts course he took his degree with 
first-class honours. 

**Soon thereafter Dr. Annandale joined 
the literary staff of Messrs. Blackie & Son. 
His first piece of work was a contribution 
to the ‘ Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’ 
the Life of David Liingstone, to wit. It 
so happened, however, that just at this time 
@ revised edition of Ogilvie’s ‘ Dictionary * 
was being prepared, and successive editors 
had failed to give satisfaction. To fill this 
editorial gap temporarily the young Aber- 
deen undergraduate received a few proof- 
sheets to read. The result was such that 
Dr. W. G. Blackie at once decided that in 
Charles Annandale he had secured a born 
lexicographer. ‘The Imperial Dictionary,’ 
‘The Student’s Dictionary,’ and ‘ Annan- 
dale’s Concise Dictionary’ supply ample 
evidence of the accurate scholarship and 
rigorous care of their editor. 

“As chief of the firm’s literary staff, 
Dr. Annandale was called upon to advise 
and supervise in many directions. Yet 
mainly, and apart from the dictionaries, 
he is known to the public as_ the 
editor of ‘The Popular Encyclopedia’ and 
‘The Modern Cyclopedia.’ In this form 
of work also he excelled, his wide know- 
ledge being in such work combined with 
painstaking accuracy. A silent man in 
many languages, a scholar of rare modesty, 
he lived for his work, and in his work Charles 
Annandale will live enduringly.” 
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The North-West Amazons. By Thomas 
Whiffen. (Constable & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


UNDER the modest sub-title of ‘ Notes 
of Some Months spent among Cannibal 
Tribes,’ Capt. Whiffen presents to the 
public the results of an adventurous 
journey through the lands about the 
upper waters of the Amazon. He pene- 
trated into regions between the River 
Issa and the River Apaporis which pre- 
viously had scarcely been visited by white 
men. Inspired by Dr. Russel Wallace’s 
delightful book of * Travels on the Amazon 
and the Rio Negro,’ he sought to complete 
the unfinished journey up the Uaupes 
River recorded in that work. He admits, 
however, with a frankness that does him 
credit, that he was disappointed in his 
attempt to secure in South America the 
instruments and materials such an expedi- 
tion required, and was thus unable to 
make the technical anthropometric and 
other scientific observations that would 
have increased the value of his researches. 
Such an acknowledgment disarms criti- 
cism ; but for it we should certainly have 
pleaded for more exact measurements, 
and closer adherence to the rules laid down 
for the guidance of observers. The most 
unfortunate result to himself of Capt. 
Whiffen’s adventures was an attack of 
beri-beri, which postponed his return to 
England for some months. 


One of the first objects which the author 
desired to effect was to ascertain the fate 
of Eugene Rabuchon, who had been com- 
missioned by the Peruvian Government 
to explore the Japura River in 1905, and 
had not been heard of for two years. 
The conclusion he reached was that 
Rabuchon had been captured by Indians 
from the north bank of that river in 
March or April, 1906, and murdered by 
them. 


Capt. Whiffen himself appears to 
have been successful in obtaining the 
goodwill of the natives. At one of their 
dances they improvised a song about 
him, which he has paraphrased in the 
measure of ‘Hiawatha.’ After asking 
whence he came, and hearing his reply 
that he comes from the clouds, they ask 
why; and explain that it must be 
because in his land there is no bread and 
there are few women. They quote his 
name as Whiffena, white-man, and give 
him the alternative names of Toma or 
the sun, from his Christian name Thomas, 
and Ki-fa-ke, or the Turkey buzzard. 
Names of animals are usually given to 
boys, and names of plants to girls, but 
he did not find any evidence of totemism. 
No Indian ever uses his name, or is called 
by it when addressed. 


The dances to which we have just 
referred are the principal social entertain- 
ments of the people. They are occasions 
for free indulgence in liquor. In the 





place of clothing, which the women never 
wear, they are gaily adorned with coloured 
designs upon their naked skins. The 
liquor and the excitement of the dance 
and the songs which accompany it make 
it a wild festival, and Capt. Whiffen 
admits that the weird fascination of it all 
affected even the stranger in their midst. 

Tribes existing in so primitive a con- 
dition as to be wholly devoid of clothing 
(with the exception of a loincloth for the 
males) might be expected by a casual 
observer accustomed to civilization to 
have a low standard of modesty and 
morals, but Capt. Whiffen found nothing 
of the kind among these natives of the 
North-West Amazons. He states that 
the women are extraordinarily modest 
in their behaviour. Their eyes rarely 
leave the ground in the presence of a 
stranger. Conjugal infidelity is severely 
punished in the case of both offenders. 
They show no toleration of theft, at any 
rate from a member of their own tribe ; 
that is a capital offence. Tribal usage and 
custom. “‘ what our forefathers thought 
and did,” supply their ethical standard. 
Our author found that it was necessary 
to conform as closely as possible to the 
habits and customs of the tribesmen in 
order to gain their respect. “ The traveller 
must cross the most nerve-racking bridge 
without help, he may have no hammock 
in which to be carried.” 

One of the most repulsive of the native 
customs is that referred to in the*sub- 
title of the book, cannibalism. The tribes 
which practise it are engaged in continual 
warfare with each other, and the con- 
querors kill and eat their prisoners. They 
do not, however, eat the dead of their own 
tribe. The cannibal feast thus becomes 
a method of inflicting a supreme insult 
upon the enemy. It is also an economic 
procedure when animal food is scarce. 
Capt. Whiffen attaches very little weight 
to the consideration which is often advanced 
as a reason for cannibalism, the desirejto 
assimilate the bravery and other good 
qualities of a defunct soldier of the enemy. 
If that reason exists at all, it is inconsistent 
with the desire to degrade and insult him 
and the little esteem in which he is held. 
In this and other respects Capt. Whiffen 
finds himself unable to agree with the 
opinions that have been formed and 
expressed by other students who have 
dealt with the subject of cannibal practices 
in South America and elsewhere. 

The modesty with which the author 
submits his own observations where they 
do not confirm those of other writers is a 
feature of his work which is pleasant to 
recognize. He contents himself with 
saying that such and such a circumstance 
has not come under his notice, and does 
not add anything to impugn the authority 
by which its existence has been asserted. 
In point of fact, this is a position which 
happens to occur with some frequency, 
and leads us to consider the great difficulty 
in obtaining precise and accurate informa- 
tion as to the practices that do really 
prevail among savage peoples and the 
ideas that lie behind these practices. 
With a stranger all Indians are taciturn, 





and they will have little or nothing to say 


to him if he be a white man. Towards 
him they have a racial antipathy. 

Among the other less amiable qualities 
of the Indians are the use of coca as a 
stimulant and narcotic, and the preparation 
of poisons to be smeared upon weapons, 
The habitual use of coca is in Capt. 
Whiffen’s opinion a cause of decadence, 
but he gravely questions the theory that 
the Indian is the degraded descendant 
of a higher race. His book is illustrated 
by 54 plates from photographs and 5 
maps, and in appendixes he supplies some 
notes on the physical characteristics and 
origin of the people, and some vocabularies 
and lists of names in the dialects of several 
of the tribes. 








Country Sights and Sounds. By G. T. 
Rope. (Constable & Co., 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is just the sort of book which the 
critic finds great difficulty in judging on 
its merits, and it will be a very conscien- 
tious or very enthusiastic person who reads 
the whole of the contents. It may fairly 
be postulated that it behoves any one who 
purposes to write to-day on natural 
history to take counsel with himself, first 
whether he has anything worth saying, 
and then, if he finds that he has, whether 
it has not been already better said. Now 
Mr. Rope possesses a light touch and an 
easy, unaffected style which go some way 
to redeem these pages from mediocrity ; 
but his manner of telling is only good 
enough to conceal the fact that he 
has nothing special to tell, and he seems 
to be blissfully unconscious of any lack 
of originality. It is, perhaps, inevitable 
that these very slight sketches or im- 
pressions of commonplace incidents and 
scenes should have almost all appeared 
previously in various periodicals. 

The numerous lovers of birds who make 
a practice of providing them with winter 
breakfast tables may be interested in 
comparing notes with the author. He 
confirms our own impression that marsh 
tits are wedded for life, and are practically 
inseparable, being generally found in 
pairs even in mid-winter. He also 
rightly considers this tit more vegetarian 
in its tastes than the others, and strikes a 
true note with regard to its flight. 

“Their action [he writes] in descending 
to the ground from a tree has a singular 
resemblance to the fall of a leaf; they seem 
to be blown to their destination rather than 
to fly to it by their own will.” 

He questions whether any bird but 
a wren makes the nest serve as a 
winter dormitory; the house-sparrow 
certainly does. An incident is recorded 
here of an old thrush’s nest used by wrens 
for roosting purposes in January; it is 
not generally known that in the summer 
newly fledged wrens habitually take up 
their sleeping quarters in the old nest of 
a thrush, blackbird, or greenfinch, as well 
as in hastily constructed and _ half-built 
nests run up by their parents for that 
purpose. 
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FINE ARTS 
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ABC of Heraldry. By Guy Cadogan 
Rothery. (Stanley Paul & Co., 5s. net.) 


Ir is not questioned by any modern 
authority on the subject that the art of 
blazonry reached its zenith, from the 

int of view of design, in the first part 
of the fifteenth century. Most of the 
early Garter plates which remain to us 
date from the year 1421, and it has been 
generally recognized that these fine me- 
morials display the herald’s art at its 
best. The succeeding century saw a 
grievous decline in that art. The bold 
charges of the ancient herald, drawn to 
fill the shield, became gradually replaced 
by small objects of poor design, while 
the magnificent lion who ramped fan- 
tastically with feathered tail and limbs 
in the old shields, gave way to a much 
more tame and less interesting animal, 
who was supposed to look more “ natural.”’ 
But perhaps the crowning absurdity 
produced by Elizabethan heralds was 
their invention of the helmet placed 
“according to degree” in the achieve- 
ment, a practice which has distinctly 
comic results when the crest and cap of 
maintenance point in one direction, and 
the helmet in another. It is difficult to 
account for the fact that this ridiculous 
convention has been allowed to persist 
through three centuries, especially when 
it is remembered that there have existed 
heralds, if not kings-of-arms, who pos- 
sessed a sense of humour. 

Fortunately, the best modern heralds 
have now learnt wisdom by noting the 
errors of their predecessors from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth, and 
a return to the older methods of design 
has produced a marked improvement in 
heraldic work. The Ulster Office, in 
Dublin, has quietly abandoned the ob- 
jectionable Elizabethan tradition wherever 
possible, while the Lyon Office, in Edin- 
burgh, is producing designs which are 
obviously influenced by the study of 
fifteenth-century work. There is good 
reason to hope that bad designing and 
worse drawing will disappear from modern 
heraldry ; that supporters will cease to 
perform acrobatic feats on scrolls; and 
that any future “ honourable augmenta- 
tions’ granted to our admirals and 
generals will not, like those of the eigh- 
teenth century and early nineteenth, 
turn their paternal shields into caricatures. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
of the ‘ABC of Heraldry’ appears to 
have escaped the influence of the modern 
tendencies we have just indicated. He 
states in his Preface that his ** preoccupa- 
tions have been mainly artistic and 
historical,’ and one would naturaily 
expect that the illustrations in his book 
would be the result of close attention and 
careful selection, for surely that part of 
any work on heraldry is of paramount 
importance. They are, however, de- 
tidedly disappointing. Most of the full- 
page plates are representations of the 





achievements of Guilds, and are of 
eighteenth-century design. When it is 
remembered that heraldic design was at 
its worst at that period and in the early 
nineteenth century, it will be obvious 
that this selection is unfortunate. The 


rest of the illustrations present few ex- | 
amples of any distinction, and the old | 


heraldic work is strangely neglected. 
Mr. Rothery makes special allusion in his 
Preface to three modern book-plates 
reproduced. Of these the first, that of 
the late Viscount Hood, shows a helmet 
much too small for the shield, as are also 
the charges in chief ; while in the second, 
that of the Earl of Albemarle, the sup- 
porting lions attempt to crawl over the 
top of the shield. The third shows a 
much better design; the charges are 
fairly adequate, and its “‘ heater” shield 
is an improvement on the ungainly shapes 
of the shields in the other drawings ; but 
helmet and mantling are absent, as, 
indeed, they are in the plate of Lord 
Albemarle. In view of the excellent 
work which is constantly being produced 
it is curious that Mr. Rothery should not 
have fared better in the matter of illus- 
tration. 

Since the book is apparently intended 
for beginners, the part devoted to the 
ordinaries and sub-ordinaries is scanty, 
but perhaps adequate. On the subject 
of charges Mr. Rothery is more diffuse, 
and has collected a number of historical 
examples which are not without interest, 
though they are likely to become con- 
fusing to the tyro when introduced in the 
chapters on marshalling and differencing. 
The chapter relating to canting arms is 
good, but much too brief; a man with 
the author’s taste for historical research 
might have dealt with this fascinating 
subject at greater length. 

There are several slips in the text which 
might have been avoided by more care on 
the part of the author, such as the word 
“fess” instead of “chevron” in the 
Preface ; “‘rampant”’ for “saliant”’ (p. 
40); and “3rd” instead of “2nd” for 
Scotland (p. 272). These slips are of 
little consequence to the expert; but we 
call attention to them because they are 
apt to confuse the beginner. 








“ ARTREE PANELS” AT THE 
ROWLEY GALLERY. 


Some of the artists here represented seem 
more bent on attracting attention by novelty 
than exacting in their demand that the new 
methods should be as good as the old. 
Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Edward King, and 
W. A. Chase are the principal designers, and 
only the last-named shows some gift for the 
use of his material. Mr. Edward King, an 
able realistic landscape painter of the 
tradition, say, of Buxton Knight, is clever 
enough sometimes in his misguided attempts 
to use wood inlay in as realistic a manner as 
possible: one sees evident traces of a painter’s 
training. Mr. Brangwyn’s two large ex- 
hibits are slightly less realistic, but not more 
satisfactory, his architectural subject Ghent, 
by the mere virtue of being conceived 
mainly in straight lines, having a negative 
superiority over the tortured, squirming 








silhouettes of Homewards. There are works 
by other artists, however, which show even 
more complete emancipation from the 
traditions of marquetry. 

It should be possible to get some good 
out of the modern craze for “ enlarging the 
scope” of almost every art, but its exponents 
usually betray that they are unaware of 
what free play for artistic expression is to 
be found in the narrower field with its possi- 
bilities of refinement and subtlety. Even 
so, they may serve @ purpose, when con- 
ventions have become a matter of habit 
rather than artistic sensibility, by reopening 
the question of the validity of those conven- 
tions. Why should painting be the only 
art to which every realism is permitted ? 
Why should the beautiful surface of wood 
never be used except in the most formal 
manner ? 

The answer is in the first place, of course, 
that the liberty of painting has long passed 
all tolerable bounds, and the hope of restoring 
to it some function beyond that of an 
intellectual curiosity lies rather in restricting 
than in enlarging its scope. The exhibi- 
tion picture is, as free as the novel from any 
external exactions as to form, and suffers 
accordingly. It belongs nowhere. The art 
of marquetry, hedged within narrow limits, 
exacts certain definite virtues, and let no 
man say that their exercise does not suffice 
for his talents until he has mastered them. 
Even then a tactful innovator will beware 
how he takes the progressive stylistic de- 
generation of the art of painting as an 
example to follow. 

When, in the days of the fresco method, 
painting was as difficult and limited an art 
as marquetry, it was measured by stylistic 
standards more severe than are in vogue to- 
day, and its design had to be (and if the art 
were revived would again have to be) of a 
sufficiently ordered formality to bring it into 
relation with the architectural scheme of 
which it was a part. As painting, instead 
of making actually a coloured wall, was 
concerned first with letting into the wall a 
panel of another substance (wood or canvas), 
and later with the production of movable 
pictures to be hung upon the wall, it lost 
some of its standing—had to be divided 
successively by moulding and picture-frame 
from its surroundings, and what it did 
mattered less and less. 

Marquetry,even more than fresco paint-~ 
ing, has the pristine virtue of being of one 
substance with the piece of furniture or 
the panelled room it adorns. To emanci- 
pate it is to abdicate that virtue without 
the excuse which the painter might advance: 
that the substance he works in is as it were 
characterless, and without beauty of its 
own, valuable only by its great power of 
allusiveness. This argument of the painter's, 
however, rests only on a half-truth: paint 
has its intrinsic beauty. 

The designers of the Artree panels would 
like to use a certain power of allusiveness 
inherent in the graining of wood and by the 
lavish use of certain vividly dyed woods 
in the fuller colour-schemes they have at 
their disposal. There is probably something 
to be done in this way. The forms of the 
graining have analogies with other forms in 
nature, but, if these are to be stressed by 
filling out a naturalistic scene with a mosaic 
of the necessary forms, it must be with a 
quite Chinese tact and discretion. Your 
grain may suggest crags or sea—up to a 
certain point; if your inlay suggests the 
accompanying houses or figures with the 
least too much particularity, the analogy is 
strained. Moreover, the dyed woods are in- 
trinsically less beautiful than the natural 
woods. This does not mean that they 
must never be used, perhaps—rather that 
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they should be used not for their own sake> 
but in small proportion, preciously, for 
their power of enhancing the beauty of the 
natural woods. 


Mr. W. A. Chase, an artist who is new to 
us, appears only to need some such more 
scrupulous respect for the conventions of his 
art to make him a successful practitioner. 
He shows a black four-leaved screen in which 
there is an oval panel with a formal motive 
of fruit in a basket, which is an admirable 
example of how these inlaid panels should 
be done. But this appears to us already 
about the extreme of elaboration desirable, 
and, indeed, only applicable to a centre- 
piece in some sort hedged off from the 
structural framework of the piece of furni- 
ture in which it is set, by elements of design 
more formal and less challenging in colour. 
By over-developing the interest of the 
surrounding festoons he makes the decoration 
predominate over the structure. A pair 
of silhouettes of nude figures by the same 
artist are more satisfactory than the screen 
as a whole by their reticence of colour, but 
show little of the sense of spacing—of which 
part of the figure needs space to move in, 
which rather gains by brusque comparison 
with the frame, which is the very basis of 
inlay-work. One other consideration we 
would submit to these designers. They 
desire to make greater use than their prede- 
cessors of the grain of their inlaid blocks, 
piling strata at rhythmically varying angles ; 
but the variety of the grain “ tells” in pro- 
portion as the blocks approximate to simple 
geometrical forms, and if, in order to stress 
the suggestiveness of the grain, they torture 
the blocks into complicated and irregular 
shapes, they are but as they were—or, indeed, 
worse off in that they produce an effect no 
stronger with greater expenditure of effort. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Promenade programme on Monday 
evening included Wagner’s original dramatic 
version of the Prelude to the third act of 
his ‘ Tannhauser.’ Mrs. Rosa Newmarch 
in her Notes suggests that the composer 
perhaps feared that the length might prove 
a trial to the patience of the public. Later 
in his career Wagner imposed many such 
trials, which, however, owing to his genius, 
the public bears patiently. The rendering 
was excellent. 

A little-known Fantasia cn Beethoven’s 
‘Ruins of Athens,’ by Liszt, was performed. 
The music is bright and showy, and 
Master Solomon, the soloist, played with his 
usual spirit and courage ; but it needed the 
transcendental powers which Liszt possessed 
to make one forget the small musical value 
of the piece. 


Two Preludes to Acts I. and II. of an un- 
finished opera entitled ‘ Rapunzel,’ by Mr. 
Paul Corder, were perfcrmed for the first 
time under his direction at the Promenade 
Concert on Tuesday evening. There is 
good writing in the first, though traces of 
individuality are not strong; but interest in 
the music may grow when the meaning and 
the subsequent use made of the themes are 
familiar. This naturally applies more forcibly 
to the second Prelude. That the composer 
is at work on an opera deserves recognition, 
for it is a branch of the art beset with 
difficulties which many, through lack of 
experience, have been unable to overcome. 

Mr. Benno Moiseievitch gave a spirited 
rendering of the solo part of M. Ernest 
Schelling’s Suite Fantastique for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra. It is a bright work, and one 





which appeals to the general public. There 
is, however, more show than substance in 
the music. 


Ir is stated that the Imperial Association 
of German Composers have decided to erase 
Eugéne d’Albert’s name from their roll of 
members. After the recent actions of 
various well-known composers in Germany 
that decision is not unexpected. D’Albert 
is a grandson of Charles Louis Napoléon 
d’Albert, a captain of cavalry in the French 
army. Charles’s son, father of the pianist, 
settled in England in 1863, where he became 
known as a successful composer of dance 
music. His talented son studied at the 
National Training School of Music, and in 
1879 appeared in London as a pianist and 
composer of great promise. Richter took 
him to Vienna, and he then became a pupil 
and friend of Liszt. The ungrateful pianist 
soon made public declaration that he had 
learnt nothing in England, and from that 
time down to the present Germany has been 
his home. He will now not be a persona 
grata either in his old or his adopted country. 


Mr. Mark HAMBOURG announces a series 
of pianoforte recitals at the ®®olian Hall. 
His programmes promise to be interesting, 
for, in addition to works by Beethoven and 
Schumann, they will include early English 
and modern Russian music. 


THE CuiassicaL Concert Socrety has 
issued its prospectus of the thirteenth series, 
which will begin at the £olian Hall on 
Wednesday, October 13th, and continue on 
each successive Wednesday (alternate after- 
noons and evenings) until December 15th. 
A general wish has been expressed that the 
programmes should contain a larger pro- 
portion than usual of works not yet recog- 
nized as “ classical.” That wish is to be 
granted. Already the first programme in- 
cludes Dr. Vaughan Williams’s fine song- 
eycle ‘The House of Life,’ traditional 
Scottish songs, and pianoforte solos by 
Scriabin and other Russian compesers. 
Mr. J. Campbell-McInnes will be the singer, 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick the pianist. 


THe LEIGHTON House CHAMBER COoN- 
CERTS COMMITTEE, in co-operation with that 
of ‘‘ Music in War-Time,” to which all profits 
will be devoted, announce four concerts 
before Christmas, on November 5th and 19th 
and December 8th and 17th; and four in 
1916, on January 7th and 19th and Feb- 
ruary 3rd and 17th. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy.-Sat Promenade Concerts, &, Queen's Hall. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. A.—Received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning 
the appearance of reviews of ks. 


_We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, ac. 


T H E 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 7s. 
for six months, 14a., for 12 months, £1 8s. Foreign Subscription 
three months 7s. 6d., six monthe, 15s. 3d., twelve months, £1 10s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


A Page 990 
A Column .. 330 








ATHEN 


# U Mz. 


Space across two columns in equal proportion, the first charge 
being 30s. 

Small advertisements are accepted at the rate of 3s. 6d. per Five 
Lines (about 28 words), and 6d. per line beyond. 

Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines, 4a., and Sd. per 
line beyond. 

Tyve-writing and Situations Wanted, Five Lines 2s. 6d., and 6d. 
per line beyond. 

Head-line in each case charged as two lines 

*.* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wednesday. 


Advertisement and Business Letters to ATHFE NZX UM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London E.C. 





Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
72% p.c. 
10.2 p.c. 
£4 Is. 10d. pc 


*‘ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Financial Times. 


Mortality Experience ... 
Expense Ratio ... ode 
Rate of Interest, less tax 


Write for Prospectus to 
48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 








DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 





VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 


By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COUK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
80 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
“ & briliiant book.” —Times. 


“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“ Best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 





€0 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s, 


NORTH WALES. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 





50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 





50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 








Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, Worth- 
ing, Bournemouth, Hexeter. Torquay, Paignton. Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Newquas, 
Clovelly, Ufracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Cheltenham, Lian- 
drindod Welle, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Abersstwyth, 
Barimouth, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn Fay, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matloc! 
th Peak, lele of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 


Liangollen : Daruixctox & Co. Loudon: Simpsin’s 
New York and Paris: Brenrano’'s. 
Raitway Booxstatis axp all BooxksELLess. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Lee Warner's List 
of Autumn Books 








With the publication in October of Volume X. 


°9 o e o 
Vasaris Lives of the Painters 
in the new translation by GASTON DE VERE will be 
completed. These lavishly illustrated volumes of text will 
be followed, as soon as the restoration of normal postal 
conditions with Italy permit, by a series of critical volumes, 
the first of which, under the editorship of Edward Hutton 
and F. Mason Perkins, has been long at press. All interested 
in these supplementary volumes, which will bring Vasari’s 
narrative under the closest examination of modern criticism, 
are invited to register their names with the publisher, who 
will send a detailed prospectus as soon as ready. 





THE MEDICI PORTFOLIOS: No. I. 


French Sculpture of the 
Thirteenth Century. 


Seventy-eight Photographs (reproduced in Monochrome 
Collotype) of the works at Reims, Chartres, Amiens, &c., 
with critical Notes by ARTHUR GARDNER, F.S.A. 


Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 
Memorabilia: A_ Series of Booklets in 


Literature and the Arts. 
Printed in the Riccardi Press Founts, on toned rag antique 
paper, bound in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian 
sixteenth century border design, 6X44 ins., Is. net each. 
Eight volumes unillustrated: A Book of Carols, Noéls 
Frangais, Quia Amore Langueo, &c., Ode on the Morning of | 
Christ’s Nativity, &c, Gray’s Elegy, &c., The Happy | 
Warrior, &c., Christmas Eve, and Easter Day. Six volumes, 
illustrated with 12 Collotype Plates after the Old Masters, | 
and Critical Notes by G. F. HILL. | 


Full Prospectus post free. 





| 


[October 5. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Book of the Childhood 
of Christ. With 12 Colour Plates after the 


Old Masters. Each picture is | 
accompanied by the words of the Gospel and a careful | 
exposition of the meaning of the picture in terms easily | 
understandable by children. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus, ready shortly, post free. [ October. 


| National Portrait Gall. 


| National Gallery 


A List of New and | 
Recent Medici Prints 


——————_—_______, 





JOHN CROME: The Poringland Oak 
National Gallery 25 X20 ins. 


F. J. GOYA: The Duke of Wellington 
Hornby Castle 19 X 143 ins. 


FRANS HALS: The Laughing Cavalier 
Wallace Collection 19 X 154 ins. 


P. de HOOCH: Courtyard of a Dutch 
National Gallery 173 X 14} ins. 


15s, 


175. 6d. 


House 
15s. 


7s. 6d. each; 


LUINI: Kneeling Angels (Two Prints) 
Brera Gallery, Milan {2} x 8} ins. each 


A. del SARTO: Madonna del Sacco 


11} X25 ins. 


VERMEER: Young Lady at the Virginals 
National Gallery 19 X 1632 ins. 


G. F. WATTS: Earl Roberts 
19 X 153 ins. 
Postage 9d. each extra. 


To be published shortly : 


GIAN. BELLINI: Portrait of a Boy 
Dorchester House 154 X9Q ins. 


12s. 6d. pair. 


Florence 


175. 6d. 


155. 


155. 


'GHIRLANDAJO: The Vision of Sta. Fina 


175s. 6d. 


S. Gimignano 


ANTONELLO da MESSINA: The Crucifixion 
16 XQ} ins. 155. 


PERUGINO: The Crucifixion 
Florence 14 X27 ins. 2is, 
Write for the complete illustrated Catalogue, 6d. post free. 


143 X 18} ins. 





An Exhibition of Stained 
Glass by Artist Craftsmen 


at the Society’s London Galleries. 
Daily, 9.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. (Saturdays 1 P.M.), 
until goth October. 
Admission and Catalogues free. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher 
7, Grafton Street, London, W., 


to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltp., 
and 63, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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